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Unless you are 
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prove the lens 
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your camera. 
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A camera pocket-piece, hardly larger than a 


package of cigarettes. 


Enlargements 8x10 inches in size from Viétrix 


negatives look like conta¢t prints. 

The Victrix makes pictures 134 x 24 inches on 
plates or film packs, has a Compur Shutter with 
speeds from 1 to 1-300th of a second, focusing 
adjustment as close as three feet, rising front, Ico- 
nometer finder, hooded ground glass back, two 


tripod sockets, and is fur- 
nished with various lenses 
including the Carl Zeiss, 
Series Ic f4.5. 

Ask your dealer about 
the Ica Victrix. Or write 
for our catalogue. 


Harowp M. Bennett, U. S. Agent, 153 West 23rd Street, New York 
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The Lens for the Man 
Who Cares 


Fastest lens with soft-diffused effects re- 
taining definition and full color-value. 
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Kalosat will imp your ph h 
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WAYNE ON GUARD! 
PHILIP B. WALLACE 
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With the Patriots at Valley Forge 


PHILIP and LEORA WALLACE 


“AIHEN in 1763 Canada was ceded to 
Great Britain by France, a French 
statesman exclaimed, ‘“‘There now! 
we have arranged matters for an 
=J American rebellion in which Eng- 
land will lose her empire in the West.” Truly 
prophetic words. John Adams, as early as 1755, 
then a young school-teacher in Connecticut, 
wrote in his diary, “In another century all Eu- 
rope will not be able to subdue us. The only 
way to keep us from setting up for ourselves is 
to disunite us.”” The battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill were then fought and George Wash- 
ington of Virginia was appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of the Continental Army. The man who 
had saved the wreck of Braddock’s army had 
been called to build a new nation. 
Many distressing events occurred in 1776, 
which were relieved by the victory of Washing- 
ton, at Trenton. Confidence in ultimate suc- 


cess aroused the people, and hope in the Amer-- 


ican cause was everywhere awakened. Mean- 
time, the battle at the Brandywine had taken 
place, and Washiggton and his army drew fur- 
ther to the northward. Lafayette had been 
severely wounded and was recovering at Beth- 
lehem. Washington and the British had come 
to blows at Germantown and this unfortunately 
resulted unfavorably for the Continental Army 
due to unforeseen conditions that arose when 
victory was almost in sight. The troops with- 
drew to the low hills at Whitemarsh, but 
owing to their unsatisfactory nature, Washing- 
ton decided to select a more favorable situation 
for the camp. The British had occupied Phila- 
delphia and on December 19, 1777, Washington 
and the army went into camp on the hills at 
Valley Forge, and remained there for an exact 
period of six months from the 19th of December 
to the 19th of June, 1778. 

Valley Forge has a unique place in American 


history, due to the hardships and _ sufferings 
endured by the soldiers, and it is clothed with 
patriotic and wide-spreading interest. The en- 
campment and place received their name from 
a small forge, which stood on the west bank of 
the creek, about a half-mile from its mouth. It 
had been burned by the British during a raid in 
the latter part of September, 1777. 

Winter set in with unusual severity, and dur- 
ing the time that the troops were at Valley Forge 
about 3,000 of them perished from the cold, sick- 
ness and hardships that they endured. Wit- 
ness the sayings of these starved and half-naked 
men: ‘‘Meet me at the guard-house, Johnny, 
room for two.” “If you haven’t had the small- 
pox, call on Dr. Cochran.” ‘Tailors free from 
other duties—wish I were a tailor.” ‘Low 
beats the drum —another comrade mustered out.” 
These were dark days for General Washington. 
Supplies had fallen short, Congress had fallen 
down with its promises, and much dissatisfac- 
tion was felt on all sides. There was the enemy 
without, as well as within, to contend with. 
Plotters were at work to replace Washington 
with either Lee or Gates. An attempt to draw 
Lafayette into the plot, known as the Conway 
Cabal, failed; but Washington waited until the 
plot was ripe, then crushed it by exposure before 
Congress, much to the humiliation and chagrin of 
those involved. 

Valley Forge is about twenty-four miles from 
Philadelphia by rail, via the Reading Railroad. 
It is reached easily by automobile; excellent 
roads to travel on and through beautiful country, 
reminding one much of rural England with its 
hedge-lined roads and shady trees. Valley 
Forge is a pleasing place to visit. The greenery, 
its gentle slopes, the quiet Valley Creek—all are 
too alluring. In summer, the gentle breezes 
sweep through the valleys, making it a very 
desirable time to come here. But if one wishes 
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VALLEY CREEK 


to come in the winter to get a slight taste of what 
the patriot army endured, it is just as wonder- 
ful, only come, however, when the snow is on the 
ground and all the trees are covered with snow. 
There are many interesting things to see, and, 
most particularly, Washington’s Headquarters, 
just by the station; the Intrenchments; Fort 
Washington; Fort Huntingdon; Star Redoubt; 
Camp School House; Soldiers’ Huts (reproduc- 
tions of the originals) ; Hospital-Hut; Bake-Ovens; 
Wayne Monument; and the only marked grave, 
that of Lieutenant John Waterman, who died 
on April 23, 1778, quite near the monument 
erected by the Daughters of the Revolution to 
his memory. Although the hospital-hut is a 
reproduction of one of the originals, it is fitted 
up with four rude pallets, herbs hanging to the 
roof, and one.must indeed be callous, even in this 
reproduction, not to feel what terrible agony 
these poor men suffered and endured. With the 
exception of the roof, the reproductions of the 
- huts are the same as used by the soldiers. 


PHILIP B. WALLACE 


If one does not care to tramp over the encamp- 
ment, an automobile can be hired at a fair charge, 
and by this the encampment at any point can 
be easily reached. Frankly, there is the joy of 
exploring on foot that you miss in the car. Of 
course, it is a luxurious feeling to enjoy rolling 
around in the auto, for there is so much to see, 
and much to lose if you don’t see it. 

The Headquarters is a squareish stone-struc- 
ture built about 1755. It is a very handsome 
type of the early Quaker farmhouse, built for 
comfort as well as for endurance. A fairly wide 
hall leads to the rooms on the first floor, with 
the commodities, closets and large fireplaces so 
much in vogue in those days. On the upper 
floors are the bedrooms, furnished with fur- 
niture of the days of our forefathers. And 
white paint is everywhere, perhaps symbolical 
of the purity of the lives of those who lived in 
this house. Just in the rear of the house, Von 
Steuben drilled the troops so that they would 
not flee in a charge before the well-trained Brit- 
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ish treops. In the after-battles, the British 
could well say that these were, indeed, men of 
valor. 

A short distance from the house, following 
the Creek, we come to Gulph Road. Turn- 
ing to the left and up this road a minute’s walk, 
we are greeted by some small cannons which 
commanded that section of the road. At the 
intersecting road, which leads to the right, we 
see one of the huts. Along this road, there is the 
inner line of intrenchments, and by following on 
we at last reach Mt. Joy. In close proximity to 
Fort Washington is the Mt. Joy Observatory, 
seventy-five feet in height, and the top is reached 
by one hundred and twenty broad, easy steps. 
A magnificent and extensive view from the top 
will more than pay for the exertion and trouble 
of climbing. If you feel tired, there is a comfort- 
able seat to rest on while you enjoy the delight- 
ful breeze, and you are five hundred feet above 
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the sea-level. After a view from the Observ- 
atory, one Gan scramble down the hillside until 
he reaches Fort Washington and see in the dis- 
tance the statue of Wayne on guard. Here one 
can realise how excellently this location com- 
manded the country-side, and can appreciate 
the wisdom of Washington in selecting this ad- 
mirable location. Then let us cross over until 
we reach the hospital-hut, and just beyond it is 
the statue of Wayne. 

Having seen these, and the site of the old bake- 
ovens close by, it is one and a quarter miles to 
the handsome memorial chapel on the Port Ken- 
nedy Road. This has been erected by the Epis- 
copal Church as a memorial to Washington and 
his men at Valley Forge. It is of the Gothic 
type of architecture and quite worth a visit. 

Keeping on the Port Kennedy Road, we come 
to the six-pointed Star Redoubt, and here also 
we command an excellent view of the surround- 
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WASHINGTON’S OFFICE AT HEADQUARTERS 
REPRODUCTION OF SOLDIERS’ HUT 
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ing country. A short distance beyond is Fort 
Huntingdon and close by are the cool, inviting 
woods, where one can rest if he feels fatigued. 
The winter of 1777 was severe, and it might 
be just as well if the visitor should come to these 
slopes at such a time and gaze at the snow-covered 
hills, the tree-limbs covered with their icy coat- 
ing, and the bushes with their mantle of snow. 
Thus we can better understand the sufferings of 
these men during the winter, and obtain a full 
realisation of the liberty which we enjoy to-day. 
Of course, you want your camera to take back 
with you a record of what you have seen. The 
film-camera will be the easiest handled as the 
light-conditions are not bad, except in stormy 
weather, when it would be a rather severe tax, 
I am afraid, on one’s patriotism to try to wander 
around. The lenses to-day are of such excellent 
quality, that they can be used at a large aper- 
ture and a fairly rapid exposure given, say one- 
twenty-fifth of a second, and stop F eight or 
eleven can be used at this time of the year. A 
small camera properly employed can be made to 


yield excellent results, so thatenlargements or lan- 
tern-slides can be made. The tendency to-day 
is for the small camera and the fast lens, and a 
rapid exposure. Of course, the large aperture 
does not always spell absolute sharpness in all 
views, but if intelligence prevails, the results, 
even with a large opening, will be satisfactory. 
But if the visitor wishes to use the panchromatic 
plate and the color-screen, for a better rendering 
of the snow-values, his right will not be denied. 
But in traveling, one generally desires to make 
the burden as light as possible, and a glance at 
the pages of PHoto-Era will convince any one 
that the kodak or film-camera is, perhaps, the 
ideal instrument to take along. Let the user de- 
cide; he will know what he desires to use most. 
And the excellent quality of the film, to-day, is 
a great factor in getting the desired results. 

In leaving Valley Forge, let us remember that 
in the darkest days of Washington, the friend- 
ship of the older man was more firmly cemented 
by the courage and devotion of the younger 
man—Lafayette. 


Architectural Traditions for the Photographer 


The Builders of Antiquity 
EDWARD LEE HARRISON 


“TAG E stand to-day at the threshold of 
the twentieth century and regard 
eee with pride our mechanical and 
ay scientific achievements. We gaze 
upon our temples in the Greek, 
Roman and Gothic styles, our residences in the 
Italian, Indian and Japanese periods modified, 
perhaps, and improved to suit modern taste and 
customs. And we bow our heads to those old 
masters of art and architecture who have left us 
this liberal heritage. 

Yet the teachers of Greece and Rome were 
but as children to the Masters of Egypt and 
Assyria. Their work, done in the dawn of 
civilisation, powerful, original and beautiful, 
still casts its influence over our designers; and, 
although to-day few buildings are copied literally 
from these ancient models, nevertheless the 
spirit of power, the freshness of inspiration that 
results from a contemplation of the work, is of 
incalculable benefit to the builder as well as to 
the artist who could portray his work. 

The mind grasps eagerly at the pictorial 
possibilities passed forever. Imagine being set 
down in ancient Babylon or Thebes in the 


height of their grandeur, with a complete modern 
photographic equipment! 

Visions of magnificent temples, elegant statues, 
colonnades and gardens enchant the mind’s eye. 
How sad, we say, that those old fellows knew 
nothing of photography. Well, who knows,— 
time has effaced many things. A jeweler will 
tell you that his finest glasses can scarcely deci- 
pher all the microscopic characters on the Egyp- 
tian scarab. The pictured writing upon the 
wall, reproduced stroke for stroke upon a sarcoph- 
agus-cover, more than hints at some sort of 
photo-reproduction. The human hand is fal- 
lible. Marvelous craftsman as he was, the 
Egyptian artist must have left some trifling 
variation, some small deviation from original to 
copy and we find none. 

Possibly the Egyptian was not sufficiently 
versed in chemistry to fix his image if he projected 
one. Yet, he colored glass vessels in a manner 
to cause the modern scientist to stand with puz- 
zled brow, silent and envious. But such specula- 
tion, however interesting, is without avail. 
Turn we then to the ponderous ruins of a race 
that was and is not; and glean, as we may. 


The pictures that illustrate this article were 
made with a miniature instrument fitted with a 
modern anastigmat of highest precision, and in 
spite of extreme care, were, in many Cases, over- 
exposed. The brilliant sky and the tremendous 
sun reflecting from the stone-monuments was 
dazzling both to eye and emulsion. The tiny 
negatives were enlarged and afterward rephoto- 
graphed to about three times the original neg- 
ative-size. Contact-prints can thus be made 
from the new plates without risk to the originals. 

Our modern system of facing buildings with 
terra cotta dates directly back to the Assyrian 
and Chaldean builder. Having no stone avail- 
able, he dug up the mud from his flat and fertile 
valleys, fired it and built cities. 

The characteristics of the Egyptian style, 
ponderous weight and huge dimensions, render 
a considerable modification necessary for modern 
use, even for buildings of a military and polit- 
ical type. The old “Tombs” prison is an 
example in point, and a number of armories 
throughout the country have been done in this 
attractive style. 

Many modern warehouses and manufacturing 
plants, powerfully executed in reénforced con- 
crete, are designed in the general style of the 
Egyptian builder, who was nothing if not prac- 
tical, and he built for permanence. 

I am an architect, and every time I open my 
mouth about Egypt, somebody asks me four ques- 
tions something like this:— 


How did they lift the obelisks and set them in 
vertical position? How were the _ fifty-ton 
blocks set in place in the Temple of Karnak? 
How did they square the pyramids and who 
found out how to join stonework so that the 
joints can’t be seen? Oh well, they set the ob- 
elisks by hauling them up an inclined plane to a 
big sand-box, then dug the sand out under the 
end and floated the obelisk to position. You 
can see the scarred corners yet where they struck 
bottom. They hauled the fifty-ton blocks by 
building wheels around them and breaking the 
backs of a hundred thousand slaves. The pyr- 
amids were squared by the age-old process of 
six, eight and ten, laying out a triangle with sides 
of six, eight and ten units, and so accurately was 
the work done as to check absolutely with 
the finest modern surveying-instruments. The 
stones were joined by grinding one upon another 
in water until the surfaces adhered. 

-The leading characteristic of Egyptian ar- 
chitecture being solidarity, a photographic treat- 
ment in masses is feasible, and in many cases 
desirable. 

Sunset-silhouettes, rainy-day effects and de- 
tail treatment also work up well. But the real 
value of the -work of the ancient builders is not 
the few examples which are worked out in these 
styles to-day; but the inspiration of the touch of 
genius which has immortalised their work and 
will render our work enduring if we are as sin- 
cere in its execution. 
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Winter-Sport and Photography in Switzerland 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 
(Authors of ‘Switzerland in Winter’’) 


The interest in winter-sports throughout the 
United States is greater this year than ever be- 
fore. In New England especially, the campaign 
conducted by the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
to popularise winter-sports has met with splendid 
success. However, there is much that may be 
learned from a study of the winter-sports con- 
ducted so suceessfully in Switzerland. With 
modifications, many of the methods used in 
Europe may be utilised to advantage in the 
United States. We are glad to be able to give 
our readers the benefit of the experiences of such 
sterling photographers as Carine and Will Cadby 
who are so well known to readers of Pooto-Era 
MaGazine. The Cadbys are sport-lovers and 
write of their photographic work among the 
popular winter-resorts of Switzerland from the 
point of view of participants. We are confident 
that all photographers who are interested to 
make a success of winter-sports in the United 
States will read this splendid article with profit. 
Subsequent issues will contain articles by other 
experienced writers on photographing winter- 
sports in the White Mountains of New Hampshire 
and the Canadian Rockies.—EprrTor. 


BAST winter, to our amazement, we 
met several Americans among the 
SS, English winter-sporting population 
of Switzerland. It is such a nat- 
ural thing that we English should 
be only too glad to leave our own damp, dark, 
foggy little country for the blue skies, the sun- 
shine, the snow and the sports of the Swiss 
mountains; but that Americans should think it 
worth a journey of so many miles is rather 
astounding. 

We discussed this subject with a Bostonian 
we met last winter at Grindelwald. ‘You 
must remember we are born travelers,” he said, 
““we look on distances quite differently from what 
you do, and we don’t mind how far we go for a 
new and an interesting experience.” 

“But you have ice-and-snow sports in your 
own country,” we argued. 

“Yes, and they are becoming very popular,” 
he answered, “but what we have not got is a 
Swiss climate. We can’t lead a lazy outdoor 
life at our sporting-stations, it is too cold, the 
wind is too keen. There are no outdoor-picnics 
and no one would care to ski in shirt-sleeves. 
Besides,”’ he added, “Switzerland is on the high- 
way to other countries, and a winter sport- 


holiday can be taken on the way to Italy or 
further East.” 

And then he went on to tell us that what 
attracted Americans to Switzerland in winter is 
the wonderful sport combined with the advan- 
tages of a genial climate and reliably good hotels. 
And this is true, for wherever there is a winter- 
sport station in Switzerland, however isolated 
and outlandish the place may be, there will also 
be excellent hotels where we can live and enjoy 
our sport in the greatest comfort. All are cen- 
tral-heated, electrically lighted, have bath-rooms, 
telephones, balconies; and, as for the food, it is so 
good that it might be served from a famous Paris 
restaurant. It is often a little incongruous, 
but eminently satisfactory, to come back from 
a ski-ing trip right into the heart of the snow- 
mountains, and to step into this civilised luxury. 

So having excused ourselves for writing about 
a Swiss holiday in the Phoro-Era MaGazine, 
we will try to give our readers an idea of condi- 
tions out there. Who knows, perhaps, some of 
them may like to try a few weeks in the Alps. 

First of all, we shall have to choose where we 
are going and this naturally depends on our 
tastes. To many of us ski-ing is the great 
attraction. It is owing to this best of all winter- 
sports that Switzerland in winter has gained 
such a hold on English people. But there are 
other sports to be considered; and we may be 
keen skaters or curlers, and prefer a center where 
we shall meet our equals in the art and be able 
to pass our tests. Again, we may be expert 
tobogganers or bobsleighers and wish to practise 
our sport on. some famous runs, or as all-around 
sportsmen we may wish to enjoy a combination 
of all the winter-sports. But we will take for 
granted that all are photographers and that we 
would be willing to sacrifice something for the 
sake of a pictorial environment and the chance 
of getting good mountain-pictures. The Swiss 
Alps are beautiful at any time of year; but when 
entirely snow-covered they have a grandeur and 
majesty that is most imposing, and, yet, quite 
within the scope of photography. So, first of 
all, we will give a quick summary of those winter- 
sport-centers which are likely to interest photog- 
raphers and whose possibilities we know from 
personal experience. 

In the Bernese Oberland there is Adelboden. 
It is a straggling village on a sunny slope with 
many hotels. It has a big public skating-rink 
and three private ones belonging to hotels. It 
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is beloved of ski-ers, for it simply teems with ski- 
ing-expeditions great and small, and it has a 
band of devotees who come back to it again and 
again. Though ski-ing is the chief sport at 
Adelboden it has a good ice bobsleigh-run and 
several toboggan-runs. 

Zweisimmen, Gstad and Saanenmiser are 
all on the wonderful Litschberg Railway that is 
reached from the junction Spiez, on the Lake of 
Thun. All three are good sporting-centers in 
beautiful surroundings and, provided the winter 
is normal, they are ideal. Their only drawback 
is their altitude, which is not very high—the first 


spoil the general effect. Photographers always 
return from Grindelwald with a “bag” of Wetter- 
horn and Eiger studies and old peasant chalets, 
and considering how these two mountains 
dominate the village, and how  temptingly 
pictorial the chalets are, one cannot wonder. 
Grindelwald is famous as a_ skating-and- 
curling center. The general rink is in the very 
middle of the village, rather like a common, and 
charming it looks with its gay skating-crowd. 
This place has also a growing ski-ing reputation. 
for it abounds in expeditions which can be com- 
bined with mountaineering, and there are plenty 


CAMPFER IN THE ENGADINE 


two being under 4,000 feet—so that if a disas- 
trous thaw should creep over the country it will 
reach them first. 

But all Americans seem more drawn to what 
is sometimes called the Inner Bernese Oberland. 
It is like them to want the best, and this famous 
district around the giant peaks of the Jungfrau 
group offers the most grand and _ sensational 
scenery. 

The oldest and best known of these centers is 
Grindelwald. It is a picturesque and very Swiss 
old village. There are innumerable hotels, 
which, however, are built in such a cunning 
manner that they either hide away or harmonise 
with their surroundings so that they do not 
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of snow-slopes around the village which make 
good practising-ground. 

Miirren has the cheery height of 5,409 feet 
and is the highest winter-sport center in the 
Bernese Oberland. It lies up on a terrace above 
the Lauterbrunnen Valley, from which it is 
reached by funicular railway. There is no other 
center that is so dramatically situated, with a 
sheer drop of a thousand feet just below it, and 
the Schilthorn and other peaks towering above. 

Miirren has a social as well as a sporting- 
reputation, which was made when the late Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Asquith used to visit it every 
winter. Sports are taken very seriously at 
Miirren, and it has a little sports-train running 
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up from the village to the Allmendhubel, a thou- 
sand feet above. This steep little electric rail- 
way is a luxurious contrivance; for, not only 
does it allow ski-ers to start off on-their expedi- 
tions without a backbreaking climb uphill, but 
it also serves a bob-run which starts at the top, 
and in a series of bold curves—well banked up— 
covers over two miles, and lands the bobsleigher 
in the village. Needless to say, this little rail- 
way also serves the photographer, for it lands 
him and his apparatus up on a height which gives 
him an excellent vantage-ground for his pic- 
tures. As there is a comfortable, small res- 
taurant at the top, we often used to spend the 
day there. We were sure of getting ski-ing 
figures for models if we were not too busy enjoy- 
ing the wonderful effects of lighting on the moun- 
tains and clouds. 

Another favorite part of Switzerland for 
Americans is the Engadine. This beautiful 
valley has the advantage of its height. Most of 
its centers are over 5,000 feet, and are virtually 
certain of keeping their snow even should the 
winter be exceptionally mild. 

St. Moritz is the most famous of the Engadine 
centers, though somehow it never makes a strong 
sporting-impression on the visitor. One knows 
its sports are highly developed, the Cresta Run 
is world-known, and some of the finest skating in 
Europe is seen on its rinks, yet its atmosphere 
is more a cosmopolitan social one. It shows such 
outward evidences of money, all the people about 
have an opulent look, the sleighs are ornate and 
covered with expensive-looking rugs, even the 
toboggans are furnished with rich velvet-cush- 
ions, and the hotels are palaces that vie with 
each other in being the last word in modern 
luxury. 

But for natural beauty St. Moritz and the 
villages around it are hard to beat, and although 
the scenery is perhaps less dramatic than that of 
the Bernese Oberland, it is as alluring to our 
cameras. The next village to St. Moritz, 
Campfer, at the edge of a frozen lake, and 
Silvaplana further on, offer the photographer a 
variety of subjects. Pontresina in the opposite 
direction is becoming a very popular English 
center and will probably attract Americans this 
winter. It is also a typical Engadine village, 
set like a pearl in beautiful surroundings. 

Although Davos is not in the Engadine Valley, 
it is quite near, and is so well known now that we 
need not try to describe it. For those who have 
to live in Switzerland, it can offer all the advan- 
tages of a residential town: clubs, a big library, 
theater, a concert-hall and even a kinema, also a 
very energetic Photographic Society. 

In the West of Switzerland in the Rhéne Valley 


lies Morgins (4,616 feet), one of the youngest 
but most enterprising sporting-centers. It is a 
small village, and the country roundabout, 
with its big fir-woods and frozen streams, lends 
itself particularly well to photography. Some- 
how, at Morgins the possible pictures lie like 
the good ski-ing snow, close to the hotel-door. 
It is a good type of one-hotel center, where all 
the guests live under one roof—over 200 of them 
—and know each other like the members of a 
big house-party. 

Morgins has an immense rink with a sunny 
pavilion where a string-band plays mornings and 
afternoons, so that it is a rendezvous for on- 
lookers as well as skaters. The ski-ing at 
Morgins is excellent, for, as we said, the prac- 
tising-slopes begin from the shed where the skis 
are housed. 

There are many more centers we long to men- 
tion, but not wanting to fill up the whole of 
Puoro-Era MaGazine with guide-book talk, 
we must refrain. The usual routes to Switzer- 
land are via Paris. Those travelers who are 
going to the Bernese Oberland, Central Switzer- 
land and the Engadine, are taken direct to Basle, 
those visiting Valais (S. W. Switzerland) have a 
through railway-car to Lausanne. It is all made 
remarkably easy and simple, and there are 
trains de luxe with comfortable sleepers and 
meals served on the train. 

For those who travel via London there is an 
excellent service running, which avoids Paris 
altogether, and goes without change right into 
Switzerland. It starts from Calais where rail- 
way-cars marked “Interlaken” are waiting, so 
that if we are bound to any of the centers of the 
Inner Bernese Oberland, we can settle down com- 
fortably directly we have come off the boat, and 
know that we shall not be disturbed again until 
our journey is virtually over. The passport- 
bother is now reduced to a minimum, and with 
customs the Swiss are proverbially lenient. All 
sporting-equipment can be bought in Switzer- 
land without difficulty. 

Many years ago when we spent our first 
winter at Davos in Eastern Switzerland, most 
of the visitors were invalids, and it took us some 
days to realise that we were the only guests in 
the hotel who were not consumptive. Now all 
is changed. The invalids are still there, for the 
Swiss winter-air is just as curative as ever; but 
they are taken only in hotels where no healthy 
visitors go, and do not frequent the villages 
specially opened for winter-sports. Now, even 
such places as Davos and Arosa, that have long 
been famous for their cures of tuberculosis, have 
a big sporting-population. Indeed, Davos was 
one of the first to take ski-ing seriously. 
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And here it would be well to describe briefly the 
various winter-sports as they are at the present 
day. 

Skating has iong been popular and there are ex- 
cellent rinks at all winter-stations. A great 
deal of thought and much inventive genius have 
been expended on them, so that they should 
withstand the hot sun, for in Switzerland they 
are all in the open. It was found that a gradual 
sprinkling produced tough ice, and now it is the 
custom to repeat this process, often, many times, 
during the night. Skating has been brought to 
a high pitch of perfection, and there are capable 


steering is well-nigh perfect, and the brakes most 
powerful. Ice-runs in many villages are spe- 
cially engineered and maintained throughout 
the season in perfect order for bobsleighing, and 
the pace attained is awe-inspiring. A big “bob” 
can carry six persons. 

Tobogganing is much in evidence everywhere, 
and as practised now on Canadian skeleton- 
toboggans with grooved runners at the back, 
which make steering possible on ice-runs, is as 
exciting and nerve-trying a game as can be 
found. Besides which, a luge, as the toboggan 
is called in French Switzerland, is the Alpine 


SKATING-RINK, MORGINS (VALAIS) 


instructors on all the rinks. Ice-hockey, the 
game of the young and vigorous, comes off in 
the afternoons, when the ice has become some- 
what cut up with the morning’s skating. 

Curling has grown rapidly in importance, and 
now there are in many places rinks entirely 
devoted to it. This is a game of skill played on 
the ice, that men and women of any age can 
learn. It may be just a gentle recreation, when 
a few people play for an hour or two. And yet 
it can be a very severe test of endurance and 
strength, lasting all day. 

Bobsleighing is always popular where there 
are suitable roads. The mechanism of the long 
boat-like machine has been much improved, the 
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taxi, and is continually useful both to visitors 
and natives in a country where roads are seldom 
level for long. 

But ski-ing is the sport that attracts the great- 
est number of adherents. It is comparatively 
easily learned, and a normally athletic person, 
after a fortnight’s practice on the slopes sur- 
rounding the hotel, should be equal to short 
trips; and herein lies the great pleasure of the 
sport. Skis will take us far and high in the 
mountains, over deep untrodden snow, and allow 
us glimpses of most beautiful country that never 
could be seen at this time of year by any other 
means. Ski-jumping, a spectacular branch of 
ski-ing, is only for the expert, and need not de- 
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A SNOWY HILLSIDE 


tain us here. Ski-skjéring, in which the ski-er 
drives a horse over the level snow, is brought to 
perfection at St. Moritz, where race-meetings 
for this particular sport are held on the frozen 
lake. During the last two seasons horse-racing 
and jumping on snow have been introduced at 
Gstad in the Bernese Oberland, and Swiss 
military expert riders join in the performances. 

We have but small space in which to mention 
the little mountain-railways that make travel- 
ing in the high Alps so easy. Most of them are 
open throughout the winter-season, which begins 
just before Christmas and continues into March. 
These diminutive electric lines, the power for 
which is taken from neighboring torrents, con- 
nect such places as Lauterbrunnen with Miirren 
on one hill, and Wengen on the opposite side. 
That to Wengen continues on up to the Kleine 
Scheidegg, past the spot where Byron immor- 
talised the mountain, or would it be more truth- 
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ful to say the mountain immortalised the poet? 
At the Kleine Scheidegg (6,772 feet) the Jungfrau 
Railway begins. This line is of extreme interest, 
as it carries passengers to the Jungfrau-Joch 
(11,342 feet), the highest railway station in 
Europe. Needless to say, this opens up vast 
ski-ing and photographic possibilities, and this 
great glacier-district is brought within the scope 
of a one-day trip. 

It is the same in most parts of Switzerland. A 
little railway generally connects the high winter- 
sports center with the lower-lying country, and 
where this is not the case, we have the amusing 
and exhilarating experience of a sleigh-journey 
from the main line up to our destination. 


Photographic Equipment and Subject 


First of all, we may note that virtually every- 
where in the Swiss mountains where the visitor 
is likely to penetrate, there are no official restric- 
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tions on the use of the camera. Naturally, at 
the frontiers, where the mountainous country 
and narrow passes are taken full advantage of 
for scientific protection against an invader—as 
for instance on the steep narrow road from 
Géschenen to Andermatt—it is advisable to 
restrict photographic enthusiasm, or one may 
quite easily be recording, all unintentionally, 
the cunningly concealed entrance to a powerful 
fort which, to the tourist, appears but a pic- 
turesque and rocky defile. But the Swiss are 
lenient to their visitors; and, even if such a thing 
should happen, and the photographer were 
caught red-handed, the consequences would not 
be serious when once it was proved that he was 
really an innocent tourist. 

At Morgins in Valais, where several of the 
most interesting ski-ing expeditions take us over 
the French border at an elevation of from seven 
to eight thousand feet in open country, there are 
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no fortifications, and the lonely frontier-guard, 
with his little hut set deep in the snow, welcomes 
the traveler as a friend with whom he can have a 
cheerful half hour’s chat, and possibly a cigarette 
of an unauthorised brand. 

With regard to the photographic apparatus 
that should be taken to Switzerland, this depends 
entirely on the aims and skill of the visitor. 
Obviously it is an ideal country for snapshooting, 
the light is so good, and the subjects so diversi- 
fied and alluring, that the difficulty is what not 
to photograph. The style of camera most in 
evidence is of the folding pocket-variety, and 
when only a minimum of trouble and care is 
expended on judging distances and making 
exposures somewhere near the correct length, 
remarkably good results are obtained. Indeed, 
our experience is that snapshots of winter sport- 
life attain a higher average of quality than those 
made at any other time of the year. 
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Sporting figure-subjects bulk largely. Bits of 
the skating-rink with friends in the foreground. 
Curlers at play, tobogganing-parties; but most 
of all ski-ing devotees, who, with their workman- 
like equipment and background of spotless snow- 
slopes, make telling pictures. The folding 
pocket-camera is quite capable of rendering all 
these subjects as well as they can be done by any 
means; and it is only when we get bitten with 
the ambition to create compositions out of the 
wonderful rime-effects, or the play of sunshine on 
newly-fallen snow, that it may be an advantage 
to use a tripod, and deliberately examine the 
picture on the groundglass, for with such studies 
it is often necessary to approach very near our 
subject, and then, slight changes of position, 
that would not be observable in the view-finder, 
may make all the difference to the composition. 
Lighting, important in all snow-photography, is 
here the vital essential. Without sun, and sun 
at the right angle, the delicate gradations on the 
snow, caused by frost or rime, are almost entirely 
lost on the negative. 

But the easiest and in some ways most attrac- 
tive subjects of all are the big, white mountains. 
In many of the winter-sport villages they are 
so near—as at Miirren and Grindelwald—that 
their grandeur and height are not lost even when 
photographed with the most diminutive of lenses. 
Indeed, the difficulty often is to get them into 
the picture. All we have to do is to wait for an 
attractive lighting, which generally means a side- 
light with the sun fairly low, set the bellows at 
infinity, and “fire” away. And it is here that 
overexposure is the chief danger; for the light on 
high and distant snow is simply intense. 


Color-screens, to correct the tone-values of the 
blue of the sky against the white of the snow. 
are much used in Switzerland in winter. But 
they have their dangers, and it is easy to over- 
correct, as a good many of the continental 
professional photographers do, by using too 
strong a screen. Then we get an effect that 
turns the dazzling yet deep blue of the sky into 
ominous storm-cloud, and the whole atmosphere 
and character of the sunny winter-landscape is 
altered. Such a screen as the K. 1 Wratten and 
Wainwright as a rule gives enough emphasis 
without destroying the spirit of our subject. A 
lens-hood is a very useful little bit of apparatus in 
snow-covered country, for the white light comes 
from every side, even from the ground itself. 
Our own method when using a hand-camera is 
never to work without the sunshade on the lens, 
into which the color-screen fits, and it can easily 
be removed when not wanted. 

All photographic materials, plates, films, papers 
and even cameras can be readily obtained in 
Switzerland. Wherever the visitor is, be it 
ever so high in the mountains in inaccessible 
districts, a postcard is all that is necessary, for 
the convenient arrangement of paying on delivery, 
is in vogue, and the local postman, possibly 
traveling on skis, in due course hands over the 
goods ordered, and receives the payment for them 
and the postage. Kodak Ltd. have a good 
photographic store at Lausanne, from which 
anything can be obtained in the way just de- 
scribed. There is also a large shop at Bern 
called “Photo-Haus” which makes a specialty 
of despatching promptly goods that are ordered 
by post. 


Glasses When Using Microscope? 


THE question of wearing glasses when using a 
microscope still puzzles certain of your corre- 
spondents. The facts are simply these: 


If the trouble of the eye is in the focusing— . 


that is to say if the eye is myopic, hyperopic or 
presbyopic—the error may be offset by altering 
slightly the focus of the microscope. In these 
cases glasses should not be worn for microscopic 
work, since the microscope itself will adjust the 
focus better than the glasses can do it. 

But if the trouble with the eye lies in the ir- 
regular curvature of its lenses—that is to say. 


if the eye is astigmatic—then glasses will have 
to be worn for work with a microscope for pre- 
cisely the same reason as for any other work. 

A simple test of whether one should or should 
not keep his glasses on is this: 

Assuming that the glasses have been properly 
fitted by a competent oculist, hold them at arm’s- 
length, and look through the glass of the “‘sight- 
ing” eye at lettering about a half-inch in height. 
Rotate the glasses about the line of vision. If 
the letters change shape, wear the glasses with 
the microscope. If the letters do not change 
shape, leave them off. 

Epwin Tenney Brewster in The Guide to Nature. 
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Look Pleasant, Please! 
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Two minds with but a single thought, Miss Kodak and Miss Brownie are 
Two hearts that beat as one, Two charming maids of worth, 

Two cameras ready for a ‘‘snap” Whose sparkling eyes and winsome ways 
Wherever shines the sun. Have captured all the earth. 

There is no spot upon the globe, They bring to us from far-off lands 
On high land or on low, Rare, pictured gems a-glow 

They will not face undauntedly With beauties that are free to all, 
And—“‘ Kodak as they Who—-“ Kodak as they 


“Look pleasant, please!” is what they say 
To all who venture near; 

But that’s the dearest will and wish 
Of all who see and hear. 

And you, too, reader—there’s no doubt— 
This picture will beguile 

And coax from you, as you peruse, 
Your very sweetest smile. 
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Selling Your Photographs 
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What Not to Photograph 


NOWING what to photograph is no 

more important than knowing what 
not to photograph. I cannot show 
you so easily by example the kind 
==4§ of photographs editors will not buy; 
for a search of any number of magazines will fail 
to unearth such examples. 

Experience is an expensive school; but, some- 
times, the others are closed because of lack of 
patronage. It would seem that when you learn 
what to photograph you should learn automati- 
cally what not to photograph; and, indeed, you 
should; but you don’t. However, there is an- 
other way. After sending a photograph to a 
score of publications, and after the photograph 
is returned from the same score of publications, 
you may truthfully say: “Well, Pve discovered 
one thing that those editors don’t want.” 

Editors have very clear reasons why they 
don’t buy certain kinds of photographs. The 
editor is there to produce a live, newsy, unusual 
publication. He buys only live, newsy, unusual 
photographs. What could be simpler? 

Publications do not want photographs which 
are similar to other photographs that they have 
already printed. The reason is obvious. To 
take an example from my own early days: a shoe- 
dealer, for an advertisement, placed a huge pair 
of shoes, size 35, in his window. I grasped the 
opportunity to make a salable photograph. It 
did sell; but not to Popular Mechanics, for the 
editor wrote that he was unable to use it because 
he had printed, several months before, a picture 
of a huge pair of shoes made for a circus side- 
show worker. Consequently, the subject of 
your photograph may be just the thing the ed- 
itor would want if he hadn’t had his requirements 
already satisfied. Therefore, study those photo- 
graphs which have been printed, and make 
newer and better ones. 

When the King of England “comes to town,” 
it may be all very well to command him to stand 
still, to look serious and to smile, for a picture of 
him so posed may be literally “eaten up” by the 
local newspapers; but a national weekly, such as 
Leslie’s or Collier's, demands something different. 
Posed photographs are at a discount. They are 
too plainly “pictures of men having their pictures 
made.”” What is wanted are life and action. It 
isn’t necessary to ask the King to stand on his 


head. Ask him to shake hands with the Chief-of- 
Police; or let him do something else which shows 
he has the power of action. 

On an invaluable rejection-slip prepared by 
Leslie’s, examples are given of “What we want 
and don’t want.”” Under a photograph of Sen- 
ator Johnson with upraised fist, as if he were 
driving home a point in his speech, is printed: 
‘Here the upraised fist does the business—makes 
action, life--and transforms what would other- 
wise be just an ordinary likeness of Senator 
Johnson into a striking and arresting picture.” 

But if a photograph is sufficiently unusual it 
may be without life and yet may sell, although 
it gains materially by a show of action. Under a 
photograph of a floating submarine, the Leslie 
rejection-slip notes: “No action here; but it 
is safe to say that few of the readers of Leslie’s 
skipped this one when it appeared. Submarines 
are common today; but not the kind that carry 
huge twelve-inch guns.” Similarly under a 
photograph of three men standing in a row and 
looking with a “where’s-the-birdie?”’ expression 
at the camera, the caption is: “A posed picture 
and, as is usual in such circumstances, a dead 
one. We used it because a story centering 
around these men was a singularly interesting 
one appealing to a large audience in America.” 
But no matter how extraordinary a photograph 
is, it gains a hundred-fold by exhibiting signs of 
life. True, a “dead” picture may sell; but a 
live one will sell more quickly, and the photog- 
rapher’s work will be more in demand, and _ the 
resulting cheque will be larger—much larger. 

If you make a photograph of a building—even 
for instance, a new arsenal—you will never sell 
it to such a publication as Leslie's. Their re- 
jection-slip says, under such a picture: “There 
isn’t even a human being in it to relieve the 
severity of the building’s hard lines and the flat 
expanse of water. We do not care for such pic- 
tures.” True, a photograph of a building—and 
of a building only—may sell for a few dollars to 
an architectural magazine; but more dollars and 
a bigger future come from putting life into 
photographs and in getting your work into the 
national weeklies as a result. 

Again, no magazine wishes to buy a photo- 
graph of something not new. A monument, if 
photographed a moment after the unveiling and 
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with the crowd around it, is a likely seller; but if 
the photographer waits several years, a print of 
the monument is unsalable. And that is not 
strange: you prefer fresh to cold-storage eggs. 

The big secret of the successful press-photog- 
rapher is the introduction of human beings into 
his photographs of inanimate objects. Human 
beings have a deep interest in each other. When 
one is introduced into a picture, human-interest is 
introduced at the same time; and, if the human 
being is pictured in the act of doing something, 
the interest is even higher, for no one ever out- 
grows the question, “What ya doin’, mister?” 

Popular Science Monthly says: “* We want good 
clear photographs of a human being doing some- 
‘thing of a mechanical nature. The subjects 
must be new.” If a new invention is pictured 
alone, it is lifeless and meaningless. But let a 
human being operate it and a photograph of it 
gains in value. 

One has only to apply his common sense to 
the matter. If a murder is committed in the 
city, the newspapers will not demand photo- 
graphs of the corpse; it will do very well to ob- 
tain a photograph of the “‘arrow-points-to-the- 
scene-of-the-crime” variety. 

One has to depend wholly on his “nose for 
news” and this sometimes proves treacherous. 
“A human-interest photograph sometimes slips 
past the trained nose of a photographer of twenty 
years’ experience and is picked up by a beginner,” 
to paraphrase Charles Phelps Cushing. And. 
on the other hand, the old-timer may snap away 
confidently at a subject which the beginner has 
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scorned, and then find he has an unsalable print 
on his hands. Sometimes, so to say, “noses for 
news” contract colds and are unable to scent a 
subject’s salability. But colds may be cured 
and the scents picked up once more. The best 
remedy is to stop, to think, and to sniff again. 

There is a market somewhere for every good 
print. There is no market anywhere for a print 
that is not good. 

The best part of the whole business is this: no 
one—not even old Nick himself—can induce 
an editor to buy a photograph he does not want; 
and if, on the other hand, he knows he can use 
it, he will buy it at once, be it offered by Donald 
Thompson, who is a world-famed press-photog- 
rapher, or by John Brown of Smithville, whose 
first attempt it may be. 

Aspiring fictionists learn at some stage of their 
budding genius that one long stride toward edi- 
torial favor lies in the proper preparation of the 
manuscript. -Just so, a photograph which is not 
prepared in accordance with editorial standards 
suffers a handicap. 

Some editors specify the size of photograph 
they prefer. Thus, Collier's prefers 4x 5 prints: 
but it will use prints larger, and a few smaller 
than that size. In the same way, Garden Maga- 
zine reports that it prefers 614x814 prints, and 
the Thompson Art Company says it prefers the 
5x7 or 8x 10 size. 

Other magazines make no mention of size. 
Popular Mechanics reports: ‘The size of the 
print is not so important as clearness and gloss.” 
Indeed, the greater number of magazines do not 
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specify a preferable size because by so doing 
they discourage contributors of prints which are 
desirable, but not of the size specified. 

If a magazine insists on having prints of one 
certain size the photographer should not be dis- 
couraged because his camera does not make 
photographs of those dimensions. The making 
of enlargements is now no more difficult than the 
making of contact-prints; if the negative is 
sharply focused and the lens of the enlarging- 
machine is good, an enlargement will not differ 
much in quality from a small print. 

To me, it seems that the ideal camera makes 
photographs of 3144x414 inches. This is very 
slightly smaller than 4 x 5, and a less costly “film- 
eater.” Negatives of that size are sufficiently 
large to make salable prints without enlarging 
them, and if a larger print is desired, they are of 
good proportions for the operation of enlarging. 
Prints of the 2144x314 size are too small to offer 
to magazines unless the subjects are all-com- 
manding; however, the size is a very good one, 
and not too small for the making of excellent 
enlargements if the lens of the camera is good. 
I have heard of one photographer who uses ex- 
clusively a vest-pocket camera equipped with 
a fast anastigmat lens: he never attempts to 
market any of the small prints, whose size is 
154 x 2%, but enlarges the prints to about 4x 6. 
There are many advantages possessed by the 
small camera over the large camera; but 314 x 
414 is the happy medium. I have never had a 
print of that size returned because it was too 
small. 

There is no need to limit one’s self to the 
production of prints of only standard dimen- 
sions. In the cases of magazines desiring ar- 
tistic prints, the prints gain materially by trim- 
ming them so as to produce a compositional 
balance of masses. Also, some buyers specify 
prints of a certain shape for use as covers and 
headings, to fit frame-cuts and such. These 
buyers state their specifications, as “prints size 
4x6, with the long edges horizontal,” or the 
opposite. It is not necessary to produce prints 
trimmed to the exact size of the cover, either; all 
that is necessary is to make the print of the same 
proportions as the cover, and the engraver will 
enlarge or reduce it to the correct size. 

There is one best finish for prints intended 
for publication: that is, black-and-white—never 
sepia—and glossy, burnished. Glossy prints are 
not much more difficult to make than dull- 
surfaced prints, the only necessary additional 
effort being the use of a squeegee plate, or 
ferrotype plate. The preference for glossy 
prints results from the fact that their surfaces 
are absolutely smooth and without grain. This 


enables the engraver to make a clearer halftone, 
for a print with a grained surface reproduces 
surface and all in the cut. 

Glossy paper, when dried in the ordinary way, 
has a surface which is perfectly smooth, yet half- 
dull. When glossy prints are dried in contact 
with a ferrotype plate the surfaces are highly 
polished, and this gives the prints more bril- 
liancy. Prints so prepared are ideal for repro- 
duction-purposes. 

Newspapers, as well as some moderate-priced 
magazines printed on news-print paper, and 
printed at high speed, require coarse-screened 
cuts; in these, fancy lighting is detrimental, and 
fine details are lost; what is wanted are broad 
masses of light and shade. 

Some editors prefer prints which are untrimmed 
and printed to the very edges of the negative. 
Such prints give the editor opportunities to 
trim the prints as he pleases. And in the 
case of simple news-photographs and ones which 
have no claim to artistic consideration, it seems 
to be the preferable method of submission. Cer- 
tainly, editors will not object to such prints, and 
they may welcome them in preference to trimmed 
ones. Single-weight paper is always preferable 
to double-weight, even in the larger sizes. 

Prints must be sharply focused and distinet— 
not “fuzzy.” A contrasty print is sometimes 
recommended as the best to offer; but that is a 
mistake. The photo-engraver wants prints with 
plenty of detail in the shadows, and with a ten- 
dency to softness; but with not a vestige of flat- 
ness. “In the making of the screen-negative 
and in the various steps of etching, he—the en- 
graver—can introduce highlights into a rather 
soft subject; but he cannot produce detail in 
harsh lights and shadows,” declares PHoto-ERraA 
MaGazineE. The process of halftone-making 
has developed so that the reproduction can be 
made almost indistinguishable from the original. 
In any event, make the best print possible—a 
normal and truthful representation. 

Having produced your print, add your name 
and address to the back of it, and then write, 
in pencil and on a hard surface, the caption that 
should be placed under the photograph when it 
is printed. 

An ideal print for reproduction and publica- 
tion, then, should be: 

Not smaller than 3144 x 414 inches; on single- 
weight glossy paper, burnished; very sharp; not 
contrasty or flat; correct proportions are neces- 
sary; untrimmed, if preferred; name and address 
on back; caption plainly written on back. 

Prints passing this examination are ready to 
be shipped to market. 

(To be continued) 
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My First Photograph 


GEORGE ALEXANDER 


Number Seven 


JHROUGH a letter from Mr. French, 
filled with blandishments, I have 
been persuaded to record my first 
experience with a camera. Not 
only this, but I have been induced 
—however I may regret this rash act, later—to 
surrender my carefully hidden first venture in 
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photography. It’s nothing to be proud of; but 
I have been assured by the gallant Editor that 
he’ll find a way to take the curse off. Heaven 
knows, I did not seek this notoriety; but what 
can you do, when His Nibs makes a request, 
and such a seductive one! 

Twenty years ago, I was the veriest green- 
horn in photography who ever purchased a 
camera. The dealer gave me a few hints and 
recommended ‘First Steps in Photography,” by 
F. Dundas Todd. I also subscribed to Mr. 
Todd’s monthly publication, The Photo-Beacon. 
I read the little text-book carefully, bought the 
chemicals suggested and fixed up a corner of the 


basement as a darkroom, for I was determined 
to do my own developing. 

I had a place to work in, but lacked a subject. 
Each member of the family that I approached 
recommended that I take some one else or “go 
try it on the dog.” (It did not occur to me to 
try a landscape.) Finally, these two humans and 
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the unwilling dog—see the accompanying group 
—sat out in the strong sunlight and faced the 
camera. I had no trouble with the develop- 
ment, save a lamp that smoked and almost 
choked me. We have laughed many times at 
this old print; but it has always had first place in 
an album of screams. 

I succeeded in making fairly sharp photo- 
graphs—when the subjects didn’t move during 
the exposure—and to me they looked much 
better than the “fuzzy” things I saw in the 
magazine. I was encouraged and intended to 
enter some in a contest, and took them in per- 


sonally to Mr. Todd. He looked at them, then 
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at me, and threw them into the waste-basket. 
He assured me that I was on the wrong 
track and advised me to study lighting and 
composition. 

He suggested that I get an ear of corn and try 
to make each kernel and the cob, as a whole, 
show modeling. Then, for composition, to 
photograph some flowers and make an inter- 
esting arrangement of lines and spaces. I did 
all these things and, because I am a lover of 
flowers, this branch of photography appealed 
to me. I worked along this line for several 
years, getting more fun out of it and_ better 
results, as time went on. 

My very first attempt—which the Editor 
graciously publishes with this story—was of 
some members of the family and the unwilling 
dog. Because of sentimental reasons, I have 
kept it, also a few others of the same early kind. 

[Like most versatile photo-pictorialists, Mr. 
Alexander practised his skill in the making of 
landscapes, marines, sunset-views and_ flowers, 
which last-named class received the preference 
of his artistic attentions. His ability as an 
interpretative artist with the camera is shown 
in his pictures that have appeared in Puoro- 
Era, beginning with his first contribution, in 
1904: ‘‘Lady’s-Slippers,” frontispiece, March, 
1904; ‘Bowl of Roses” and Morning-Glories,”’ 
May, 1906; “Tulips,” May, 1907; “Sunset on 
the Hudson,” January, 1908; “*Bowl of Roses” 


(awarded prize in Puoro-Era Flower-Competi- 
tion), December, same year; ‘“*A Hazy Autumn- 
Morn” (first prize in landscape-competition), 
March, and an “April Stream” (prize-picture), 
August, 1909; thrilling marine—schooner 
yacht under full sail (prize-picture in marine- 
competition), November, 1910; “*Tiger-Lily,” an 
upright panel, July, and “Golden Rod,” Sep- 
tember, 1912; “Golden Rod,”’ June, 1917; **The 
Lotus,” an exquisite interpretation of this beau- 
tiful flower, frontispiece and also front-cover in 
color, February, 1919. This last-named picture 
was hung at the Los Angeles Salon and other 
prominent exhibitions, where it caused much 
favorable comment. 

After all, and in the opinion of his critical 
friends, Mr. Alexander reached the highest level 
of his artistic ability and creative power in the 
“Blue Crane,” which decorates the front-cover 
of this issue and page 31. This superb achieve- 
ment in decorative photography first appeared 
in American Photography, several years ago, 
printed in bright blue. The print which the 
artist generously presented to PHoto-ErA MaGa- 
ZINE for the purpose of reproduction is a 10 x 14 
gum in a dull blue color. The “‘ Blue Crane” is a 
composition-print—the vines having been photo- 
graphed at Minnehaha Falls, Minnesota, and 
the bird in Lincoln Park, Chicago. Both were 
made directly on films; then an enlarged nega- 
tive was made and printed in gum.—Eprror.| 


Preparing Light-Sensitive Photographic Papers 
Part I 
CHAS. E. MULLIN 


(All rights reserved by the author) 


EG IGHT-SENSITIVE papers, such 

$5) as those used in photography and 
engineering, offer an_ interesting 
field for the chemical experimenter, 
especially if he is also interested in 


photography. 

For preparing these sensitised papers, a good 
quality of unwatermarked, unglazed paper, 


free of hypochlorite bleach, imperfections, 
specks, etc., such as Whatman’s, Rives, or 
Saxe should be used. 

If you expect to do much experimenting, it is 
much cheaper to buy the chemicals from a chem- 
ical supply-house by the ounce, or in larger 
quantities, except in the case of the gold-com- 
pounds and a few of the other more expensive 
ones. Then, by means of a small balance and 


graduate, the solutions may be quickly and 
cheaply prepared for use as desired. Also, in 
this way the formulas may be varied at will to 
suit the work in hand. It will no doubt require 
considerable experimental work in order to de- 
termine just which formula will suit your par- 
ticular requirements the best; but the formulas 
given cover a wide field; and, by intelligently 
combining and altering them, an even wider 
field is covered. 

The sensitising, sizing, and, in fact, all other 
solutions should be applied in as even a coating 
as possible to the paper, so as to render it as 
uniform as_ possible. The paper should be 
coated or sensitised on one side only and the 
unsensitised side marked. 

The solutions may be applied by floating the 
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paper upon the surface of the solution in a flat 
dish; by immersing the paper in the solution; 
or, by brushing the solution over the surface of 
the paper. Possibly, the most uniform and even 
surface is obtained by brushing; but the paper 
should always be brushed in the one direction 
only and a brush set in metal should never be 
used. Any excess of solution remaining upon 
the paper should be removed by blotting. 

A brush which gives very satisfactory results 
may be made quickly by drawing a string—to 
the end of which is attached a piece of absorbent 
cotton—through a short piece of glass-tubing, 
as shown in Figure 1. 


Glass-Tube. 


FIGURE 1 


Another style of brush may be made by at- 
taching a flat piece of cotton or fabric to the end 
of a narrow strip of glass by means of a cord or 
rubber-band, as shown in Figure 2. The size of 
the brush may be varied to suit the work in hand. 

In the following formulas the paper may be 
treated, with the solutions preceding those 
marked, in daylight. The actual sensitising 
is done by the solution marked; therefore, the 
light should never be allowed to strike the paper 
after treatment with this solution begins. 

For this reason all sensitising, 7.e., treatment 
with solutions marked and those following it, 
should be done in a darkroom, with only a red 
light, and the paper should be dried and stored 
in a very dark place. 

All silver-solutions, as well as the various 
other solutions marked below, should be pre- 
pared and stored in the dark, otherwise they will 
be useless. Use only distilled water in preparing 
the solutions. 

Nitrated Papers 

A simple ‘“‘nitrated” paper is prepared by 
floating or brushing the paper with a solution of 
silver-nitrate in water or alcohol. The strength 
of the solution may be varied to obtain papers 
of various sensitivity. The stronger the solu- 
tion, the more sensitive the paper; the alcoholic 
solution giving the most sensitive paper. The 
sensitiveness is increased and richer tones ob- 


tained by coating a second time after the first 
coat is dry. Formula 1 gives good results. 


Formuta No. 1 


# 
Ce 60 to 150 gr. 

Formua No. 2 

# 
Silver-nitrate................100 to 150 gr. 
Alcohol, ethyl or grain............... o2. 


This is more sensitive than Formula No. 1. 
Both papers keep better if 50 gr. citric acid is 
added to each ounce of solution. 


Rubber-5 


Cotton 


FIGURE 2 


Formvuta No. 3 


60 gr. 
Magnesium nitrate.................. 60 gr. 

Formvuta No. 4+ 
Ammonium nitrate.................. 50 gr. 


Chloride, Bromide and Iodide Papers 


These are prepared by giving the paper a 
double coating, the first consisting of a suitable 
soluble chloride, bromide or iodide, as the case 
may require (designated by “A” below), and 
the second a silver-nitrate solution (B). After 
applying the first coating, the paper is dried 
before the second one is applied. Chloride paper 


formulas: 
Formvuta No. 5 


A 
B# 


A 
Ammonium chloride................. 15 gr 
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ForMuLa No. 7 


Barnum chloride... 20 gr 

100 gr. 


This gives richer tones. 


FormuLa No. 8 


25 gr 
BF 


This is less sensitive. 


Formvuta No. 9 


A 
Sodsum 10 gr 
B# 
25 gr. 


Good for strong contrasts. Coat paper with 
“A,” dry, float on ““B” for 5 minutes (in dark- 
room), dry, float on “C,” and dry again. 


Formvu.a No. 10 


2 gr 

Ammonium chloride.................. 4 gr. 

B# 

90 gr. 


Add enough ammonium hydroxide to dissolve 
the precipitate at first formed and make up to 
114 oz. with water. 


Sodium hyposulphite................ 120 gr. 
1 gr. 


This paper is self-toning. Float on “A” for 
2 minutes, dry, float on “B” for 3 minutes and 
dry. After printing, wash in water, fix in “C” 
and wash well. 
No. 11 
(Albuminised chloride paper) 


A 
White of fresh 2 oz. 
Ammonium chloride................ 100 gr. 


Dissolve the chloride in water, add egg and 
beat toa froth. Stand in cold for 24 hours and 
filter through muslin. 


B# 


Float paper on “A” for 3 minutes, dry and 
float on “B”’ for 1 minute. 


Formu.a No. 12 
(Gelatine sized) 


Gelatine (best clear) .................. 5 gr. 

B# 

Silver-nitrate..................... . 75 gr. 
1 gr. 
Sodium bicarbonate.......... . 


Brush with “A,” dry, brush with “B” and 
dry. After printing tone in “C.” Prepare 
“C” as needed, as it does not keep well. 


Formvta No. 13 
(Gelatine sized) 


Gelatine (best clear). ......... 
Ammonium chloride. ........ 5 gr. 
gr 


This gives a purple-black paper by coating 
with the above, drying and then sensitising 
with Formula No. 17. 


Formvta No. 14 


Sodium carbonate................... 10 gr. 


This gives a sepia brown when sensitised 
with Formula No. 17. 


Formvuta No. 15 


Sodium chioride..................-. 5 gr. 
Sodium carbonate.................- 5 gr. 


This gives a brownish black when sensitised 
with Formula No. 17. 


Formvu.a No. 16 


12 gr. 


This gives a blackish-brown paper when 
sensitised with Formula No. 17. 


Formvua No. 17 


A# 


i 
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Add ammonium hydroxide to this until the 
precipitate at first formed is dissolved. 


B# 


Mix “A” and “B,” add nitric acid drop by 
drop until the precipitate is nearly but not quite 
dissolved, and the solution remains slightly acid 
to litmus paper. 

This solution is used only to sensitise papers 
treated with Formulas Nos. 13, 14, 15 or 16. 

By giving chloride papers a second coating of 
the silver-nitrate solution, so as to leave an ex- 
cess of nitrate, aricher and more brilliant print 
is obtained. 


Chloride papers may be toned in a gold-bath, — 


such as Formula No. 18 A, and are fixed by first 
washing well in water, then in Formula No. 18 B, 
and finally washing well again in water. 


Formuta No. 18 


A 
Sodium phosphate... .... 
Gold chloride... ...... ... 4 gr. 
Loz. 
B 
Sodium hyposulphite . . .120 gr. 


Bromide Paper 


In making bromide paper, coat the paper first 
with Formula No. 19 A, dry and sensitise with 
19 B, and dry. Print about 10 seconds, wash 
in 19 C, wash in water and then tone in 18 A. 
Wash and fix in 18 B. 


Formu.a No. 19 


A 
Potassium bromide 40 gr. 
BF 
Silver-nitrate.......... 
1 oz. 
Sodium chloride... ... ....50 gr. 


lodised Paper 


Formvu a No. 20 


A 
Potassium iodide............ 25 gr. 
B# 
Silver-nitrate . 100 gr. 
Fix in Formula No. 18 B. 
Phosphate Paper 
Formuta No. 21 
A 
Collodion (3 to 344%)... ..... 2002. 
Phosphoric acid, 20%......... 128 minims. 
B 
384 gr. 
minims. 
c 
Silver-nitrate................385 to 512 gr. 
Ammonium hydroxide....... . .q. s. 
Absolute alcohol... ...... oz. 


Dissolve the silver-nitrate in enough am- 
monium hydroxide to give a perfectly clear 
solution, then add the alcohol. 


D 
Ether...... 
Glycerine......... ..64 minims. 
Alcohol... . 64 minims. 

E 
Glacial acetic acid... ... oz. 

“A” and “B” are mixed well, “C” is then 


added in small quantities to the mixture of “A” 
and “‘B,” while stirring strongly. When “A,” 
“B” and “C” are thoroughly mixed, add “D” 
to the mixture. 

Coat the paper with the above mixture and - 
expose fully, or until the outline of the image 
shows, then develop in 40 drops “E” diluted 
to 314 ounces with water. 


(To be continued) 
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EDITORIAL 


That Neglected Highlight 


HEN the jury or the selection-committee 
is performing its duty, it often happens 
that an otherwise attractive and well-composed 
photograph is condemned or rejected because of 
a disturbing highlight. For instance, a land- 
scape of striking beauty holds the attention of 
the beholder, who, unless he is a capable critic, 
may not object to a small white house, so brightly 
lighted that its presence is a serious detriment 
to the appearance of the picture. It need not be 
a house; it can be some other, equally needless 
accessory which, by its undue prominence, de- 
stroys the harmony of the composition. Many 
a quiet and artistically arranged landscape has 
been marred by a human figure dressed in daz- 
zlingly white garments. An outdoor genre can 
be easily spoiled if one of the figures—a young 
girl, for instance—is permitted to wear a con- 
spicuously large, white or light-colored hair- 
‘ribbon, when a low-toned one, or none at all, 
would preserve the artistic repose of the picture. 
A dark wood-interior offends by a brilliantly 
lighted tree-trunk, branch, rock, or other large 
object. Its presence is not noticed by the 
photographer, engrossed as he is in the view 
spread out before him, and waiting to secure it. 
Nor are such intrusive highlights confined to 
outdoor subjects. They occur only too fre- 
quently in indoor work—genres, still-lifes, flower- 
studies, and interiors with or without fig- 
ures. It is easy to imagine how a strong, un- 
necessary highlight can impair the final result. 
And the pity of it is that the photographer is 
unconscious of the menace either after a careful 
scrutiny of the thoughtfully prepared subject, 
or his contemplation of the finished print. 
When, at last, the fault is pointed out to him, or 
on learning that but for that aggressive highlight 
his picture might have captured a_ valuable 
prize, he is deeply chagrined. 

Frequently, however, the perpetrator of the 
fault discovers it in time and eagerly seeks to 
correct it. And here is where he is likely to get 
into trouble. If the offending highlight is of a 
character that permits a reduction of its inten- 
sity, well and good. In such a case, extreme 


skill is required in the use of the corrective, 
whether it be in fluid form or a dry erasure. _On 


no account should traces of the manipulation 
be in evidence. An annoying or superfluous 
highlight is sometimes subdued, even obliter- 
ated, on the finished print. This can be done 
successfully by the application of watercolor, in 
the ordinary way, or by means of the air-brush, 
which can be easily removed if the result is not 
satisfactory, and reapplied until the desired 
effect is obtained. If done in crayon or lead- 
pencil, and clumsily, besides, the result may preju- 
dice the critical observer or a competent jury. 

There is another aspect to the matter of sub- 
duing a disturbing highlight. Let us suppose 
that it represents one of several similar surfaces 
that are strongly lighted by the sun. To lower 
unduly the intensity of the light, and nowhere 
else on the same illuminated side of a building, 
fence, a group of persons wholly or partly arrayed 
in bright-colored costumes, a row of vehicles, or 
whatever is the principal object in the picture, 
is to encroach on the expression of truth as de- 
picted by the camera. The thing can be done, 
without the effect being noticed even by an 
exacting critic. Local over-reduction by means 
of a powerful agent is difficult to correct; but if 
the altering is done on the print, with the aid of 
the air-brush, it is a simple matter to remove 
and replace the moist layer of ink or watercolor. 

Of course, the ideal way is to try to remove 
or control the subject of the excessive highlight. 
If it is the question of an objectionable, personal 
accessory, a tactful suggestion may produce 
the desired result. If convenient, the photog- 
rapher should choose a time of day when a 
building to be pictured will present no offend- 
ing highlights. Often, a very bright object in 
a wood-interior may be shaded by means of a 
nearby, overhanging branch. In the case of a 
house-interior, the difficulty is materially les- 
sened by removing altogether, changing, or hid- 
ing the annoying object. After all, the camer- 
ist must rely on his own resourcefulness in such 
matters. If he should not be able to alter con- 
ditions as he finds them, he should have the 
technical skill necessary to correct unwelcome 
and unavoidable blemishes. And to become 
proficient in the use of methods intended to im- 
prove unavoidable defects is what gives to photog- 
raphy the variety of interest and charm pos- 
sessed by no other pastime. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. No more than two subjects may be en: 
tered, but they must represent, throughout, 
the personal, unaided work of competi: 
tors. Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface 
and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, and should 
be accompanied by smooth prints having the same 
gradations and detail. ll prints should be mounted 
on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks sent for a 2-cent stamp. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, this 
does not prevent the photographer from disposing of 
other prints from such negatives after he shall have 
received official recognition. 

6. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins; but in every case, 
prints should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or 
of a kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the com- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Architectural Subjects 
Closed October 31, 1921 


First Prize: Alvah G. Clark. 
Second Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Third Prize: T. F. Clarke. 


Honorable Mention: Donald R. Battles, Peter Botel, 
John W. Brewer, Walter P. Bruning, J. E. Carson, 
Dr. A. H. Cordier, Alfred W. Culting, W. S. Davis, 
W. H. Downey, W. E. Fowler, Fred Genscher, C. W. 
Gibbs, P. H. Gideon, Harold Gray, Herbert Harper, 
Ellen C. Hildebrand, J. Kirkland Hodges, Taizo Kato, 
Carl Kattelmann, Edgar L. Kline, Helmut Kroening. 
Charles Lederle, C. A. Major, George S. J. MacDonald, 
Arthur A. McNally, F. W. G. Moebus, Dr. Hannah 
G. Myrick, W. H. Pote, W. M. Powers, Henry A. 
Pratt, J. Herbert Saunders, E. H. Skinner, D. Vincent 
Smith, Edwards H. Smith, Eleanor L. Smith, Antonius 
Victory, Samuel P. Ward, Elliott Hughes Wendell, 
Herbert Zey. 


Subjects for Competition—1922 


“Winter-Sports.” Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
“Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“Still-Life.’’ Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 
Closes June 30. 
“Clouds.”’ Closes July 31. 

“Marines.” Closes August 31. 
“Parks.” Closes September 30. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’’ Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 
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Speed-Photographs with a Slow Shutter 


AMATEUR photographers who are limited to an out- 
fit in which the lens is not particularly rapid, and the 
shutter itself is not capable of giving very short expo- 
sures, are naturally inclined to look upon the success- 
ful photography of very quickly moving subjects as 
altogether beyond them. Such a conclusion is true 
enough, if they set out to make such subjects under 
the most difficult conditions, such as we see in the 
tours de force of workers like Dr. Adolphe Abrahams; 
but if they are content to obtain the appearance of 
speed, and to study to get the conditions as favorable 
as possible, there are many very quickly moving subjects 
which can be successfully photographed with a quite 
simple equipment. The title of this article might, 
therefore, be more properly written, “‘ Apparent Speed- 
Photographs with a Comparatively Slow Shutter.” 

A great many of the so-called speed-photographs 
are, in reality, deceptive. The pictures suggest action; 
but the photographs have been made at some period 
when the action is more or less suspended. The expe- 
rienced photographer learns when to expect and how 
to recognise the moments of rest; and therein lies the 


ALVAH G. CLARK 
FIRST PRIZE——-ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


secret of his success. With a very rapid lens and a 
fast-working and reliable shutter, the necessity of 
taking advantage of this suspended action is, in some 
cases, not so great; but the finest apparatus is not 
capable of dealing with every subject; and, at all 
times, better and less blurred results will be obtained 
when one can resort to this “trick,” if trick it can be 
called. With a comparatively slow  shutter-speed, 
photography is possible only by means of the moments 
of rest, and there are other dodges which may also be 
necessary at the same time. 

One of the first of these is to avoid making rapidly 
moving subjects when the direction of their motion is 
parallel, or nearly so, to the plate—that is, when they 
are moving directly across the line of sight. If this is 
unavoidable, only slowly moving objects should be 
attempted, and these should be kept as far as possible 
from the camera, having regard to the size of the image 
on the plate. It is always better to take a position 
from which the object is seen moving obliquely or 
directly to or from the camera. 

Photographs of jumping should be made so as to 
obtain a front view, and the camera should be low. 
This not only gives an effect of height, but is the posi- 
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A STATEN ISLAND HOMESTEAD 


SECOND PRIZE—-ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


tion in which the object is moving as directly as possible 
towards the lens. The best time to liberate the shut- 
ter then is just at the start of the descent, when the 
obstacle has been cleared. The movement will then 
be forwards and downwards, and the limbs will have 
the least movement. 

As regards the moments of suspended action, these 
can be ascertained only and taken advantage of by 
practical experience of the particular class of subject 
that is being dealt with; for not only is it difficult to 
convey an idea of the appearance of the object preced- 
ing such a moment; but the conditions are so varied, 
and the different instances so numerous, that the task 
of merely mentioning them would be a great one. 
There are some general rules, however, which may be 
helpful, and some hints concerning the more usual 
subjects of speed-photography may serve as a guide, 
and may suggest applications of the same principle to 
other subjects. 

The moment of suspended action usually imme- 
diately precedes, or follows, a concentrated effort for a 
particular purpose. Before the effort every muscle 
will be braced in preparation, and this concentration 
provides the moment of least movement. But it must 
be remembered that the moment is very short, and there 
must be no hesitation on the part of the photographer. 
In fact, when he has experience enough, he will antici- 
pate the moment, and expose just before the expected 
“rest”; and it is on his ability to do this that his suc- 
cess will depend. In the same way, after the effort 
there is a pause, in which the position of action is 
maintained, for recovery. 

As an example of the first, we may watch a server 


_snapshot of him being bowled. } 


._pher with a comparatively simple outfit to try his hand 


KENNETH D. SMITH 


at tennis. It will be seen that the moment of rest is 
just before the racquet is swung forward to hit the ball— 
that is, at the intermediate position between a back- 
ward and a forward swing, when the muscles are brac- 
ing for the effort. For the second, look at an oarsman. 
At the end of the stroke he pauses—and sometimes the 
pause is very apparent—not only to recover from his 
effort, but because of the pull of the water making it 
difficult to lift the oar. For a similar reason, the bats- 
man at cricket is taken best at the end of his swing, 
especially as one then stands the chance of obtaining a 


Jumping has already been referred to. The posi- 
tion is in front and low, and the shutter should be re- 
leased so as to get the leaper at the top of his jump, 
hovering as it were between rise and fall. A jumper 
on horseback presents more difficulties, especially as 
the only effective position is that with an oblique or 
parallel movement of the horse, and the mount will, no 
doubt, have movements of his own. The moment of 
least action is difficult to ascertain. Perhaps the best 
and most striking position is when the horse’s forelegs 
are about to touch the ground. This moment will be 
one when the rider himself is in a comparatively steady 
position. Such subjects are difficult, however, and 
should not be attempted until proficiency has been 
gained in less complicated movements. 

Such suggestions and explanations as have been 
given may, perhaps, serve to encourage the photogra- 


at work, which hitherto he has looked upon as only suit- 
able for experts equipped with elaborate outfits, with 
lenses of very large aperture and shutters that can be 
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CALLIOPE COURT, NEW HAVEN 
THIRD PRIZE—ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


worked at high speeds. If he limits himself first to 
single subjects, carefully observing them, and carefully 
examining successful photographs of such subjects, he 
will quickly learn a great deal more than he can hope 
to do from any written matter.—J. GARNETT Harper, 
in The Amateur Photographer. 


Underexposed Snow-Scenes 


Tue season is at hand when areas of virgin snow, 
diversified by long, approaching shadows, lure the cam- 
erist. A view in the woods, photographed against the 
sun screened by branches of pine and spruce, is a fa- 
vorite theme. These contre-jour effects are very pleas- 
ing with their delicate gradations, and detail visible 
even throughout the shadows cast upon the snow by 
big trees. Correct exposure, proper development and 
careful printing will obviate the opaque blackness of 
tree-trunks, branches and foliage, and their correspond- 
ing shadows, which is neither artistic nor truthful. The 
wise camerist, eager to secure one of these delightful 
wood-interiors, will remember to include in his photo- 
equipment a suitable tripod—one with sharply pointed 
ends—to prevent it from sliding on the hard snow. If 
he can select a view that will yield a well-balanced pic- 
ture, so much the better. 


T. F. CLARKE 


Dodge to Get a New Camera 


A RECENT police-court case at Liverpool provided 
some details of an ingenious scheme to procure a new 
camera. 

It transpired that a lady called at the local dealer's 
shop to have a fresh film put into her camera, and, 
stating that she had not sufficient money to pay for 
the spool, left the camera until she called again later 
that day. A few hours later, a gentleman entered the 
shop and asked, “‘ Have you a camera for Miss Blank? 
I believe there is something to pay for a spool?”’ He 
described the camera, and in good faith it was handed 
to him. The next morning, Miss Blank appeared to 
collect her camera, and, when told that a gentleman 
had already called for it, declared that she had not 
authorised any one to do so. 

The lady’s scheme to obtain a new camera did not 
succeed; but we give the details to emphasise how very 
careful dealers must be. Any slackness on their part 
opens up a way for such people to exercise their ingenu- 
ity to the disadvantage of the dealer. 

Awkward situations, such as the one described here, 
can be avoided by the use of vouchers which should be 
handed in exchange for all goods left, and collected 
when the goods are handed back to the owner. 

The Photographic Dealer. 
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ADVANCED 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


WORKERS 


THE VIRTUOSO 


L. L. HIGGASON 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


Advanced Competition—At-Home Portraits 
Closes February 28, 1922 


One of our correspondents, who is an enthusiastic 
amateur photographer of professional qualifications, 
writes, “Give us that At-Home Portraits competition 
again. I enjoyed that more than any other during 
1921.” This request, and a number of similar ones, 
led us to repeat the competition so that our new sub- 
scribers might have the opportunity to show their pho- 
tographic mettle. | 

It will be well for the camerist to have clearly in 


mind the difference between an at-home portrait and an 
indoor-genre. In a sense, they are alike, in that they 
are made indoors and, in most cases, at home. Another 
point of similarity may be noted with regard to the pos- 
ing of the subject and the composition. I refer to 
naturalness, simplicity and—most important of all— 
truthfulness. There are other less apparent points of 
similarity; but these need not be described. Except- 
ing the similarities mentioned, the difference grows 
greater the more thought the camerist gives the matter. 
At first glance, he might assume that it were straining 
a point to find and express so fine a distinction. It is 
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to convince and to help our readers that we are con- 
ducting this competition to bring out clearly the differ- 


ence between an at-home portrait and an indoor-genre. 
Briefly, it may be said that the at-home portrait is a 
serious—virtually professional—attempt to portray 
the subject in a simple, truthful manner. It is an 
attempt to make a studio-picture in the home by pro- 
fessional means. It matters little whether the worker 
is an amateur or a professional, the important object 
is to produce an at-home portrait with all the earmarks 
of professional training. 

Some of our readers, especially amateurs, may doubt 
their ability to attempt an at-home portrait. Let me as- 
sure them that it is not beyond their photographic skill. 
The pages of Puoro-Era MaGazine have been filled 
with delightful at-home portraits made by amateurs 
equipped with moderate-priced hand-cameras. In 
some cases, these amateurs have obtained the temporary 
use of professional apparatus; but this has been the 
exception rather than the rule. In the present com- 
petition, it would be of distinct advantage for the ama- 
teur worker to provide himself with an outfit that would 
enable him to express his artistic skill to advantage. It 
should not be a difficult matter for him to obtain a 
studio-stand for a few days from his dealer at a low 
rental. If, in addition, he can obtain a view or studio- 
camera, so much the better. However, his own hand- 
camera fitted with a portrait-attachment will enable 
him to do excellent work. 

Whenever possible, the illumination should be day- 
light. A large north window or door is excellent. In 
certain cases, artificial light may be used to remove 
or to soften heavy shadows. Inasmuch as_ the 
average amateur worker does not possess an artificial- 
light equipment, other than the usual electrical or gas 
house-illumination, he will find that the intelligent use 
of flashpowder, or flash-sheets, is of great assistance. 
In certain circumstances, he may be able to obtain the 
loan of a standard flashlamp or arc-lamp from his dealer. 
Although artificial illumination may be of value as an 
accessory, it should not be given preference. 

The use of screens and reflectors is of great impor- 
tance. A sheet on the floor in front of the subject— 
but not included in the picture—will reflect the light 
upward into the face of the sitter. Also, a sheet placed 
at an angle to one side of the subject will do much to 
lighten the face and to reduce the intensity of the shad- 
ows. A large white cardboard is very useful to re- 
flect light wherever it may be needed in the picture. 
Photographers may learn much from the motion- 
picture director and cameraman with regard to methods 
of lighting the face in all manner of circumstances— 
indoors and outdoors. 

An at-home portrait must not depart from natural- 
ness, simplicity and truthfulness. In L. L. Higgason’s 
at-home portrait, those important factors are well ex- 
emplified. The reader may ask why this picture is not 
an indoor-genre. He may point out that it is made in 
the home and that many indoor-genres of similar sub- 
jects have been made. Moreover he may add that it 
shows the violinist in an unconventional setting. I 
admit that the distinction, in many cases, may 
difficult to find; but I think that the reader will agree 
that Mr. Higgason’s pleasing at-home portrait is a 
stronger, more beautiful theme and composition than 
the average indoor-genre. Moreover, it comes under 
the classification of a portrait made in the home. Web- 
ster says that a portrait is “a pictorial representation 
of a person, especially of the face, painted, drawn, en- 
graved, photographed, or the like; a likeness, especially 
one painted (or photographed) from life.” A genre is 


usually not made with the intention of making a por- 


trait; and but rarely is a true portrait a good genre. 
There is always something professional about an at- 
home portrait that is lacking in the average genre, and 
it is this very “‘something professional” that embodies 
certain qualifications that make a good at-home por- 
trait what it is to the beholder. 

We are especially interested to have professional and 
semi-professional photographers enter this competition. 
In a sense, they have an advantage over the average 
amateur in that they already possess the necessary 
equipment and experience. Nevertheless, such an 
amateur as Dr. T. W. Kilmer is an at-home portraitist 
of uncommon skill, and, to surpass him, even a leading 
professional photographer will be compelled to do his 
very best. The professional at-home portraitist has 
learned much about human nature. He has learned 
how to manage men, women and children in their homes. 
In the studio, it is comparatively easy to pose and light 
the sitter; for he comes to be photographed and ex- 
pects to be told what to do. In the home, it is often 
very different. The photographer is invited to make 
pictures in the environment and position that the sub- 
ject himself considers satisfactory. 

Every effort should be made to use daylight whenever 
it is possible to do so. However, there are often con- 
ditions that preclude the use of daylight and make it 
necessary to utilise artificial illumination. At present, 
there are several standard portable portrait-flashlamp 
and arc-light equipments to be procured and very 
admirable results may be obtained without the use of 
daylight. However, artificial illumination is apt to be 
harsh unless the photographer knows how to soften the 
power of the light by means of screens, reflectors and 
the position of the subject. Usually, screens are part 
of the original flashlamp-equipment, and these are held 
in position ky metal holders which are collapsible and 
are extended much like a tripod. 

In connection with this competition, it is advisable 
for the contributor to obtain and read carefully at 
least one elementary book or booklet on at-home por- 
traiture. It is not necessary to purchase such a book, 
as there are some very helpful brochures that are dis- 
tributed free of charge by the manufacturers of flash- 
lamps. Several standard works on photography 
contain chapters that will be very helpful. These 
books may be found in most libraries. The files of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine contain many practical and 
helpful articles on at-home portraiture. Among these 
may be mentioned, ‘‘Home-Portraiture Using an Or- 
dinary Window,” by Felix Raymer, May 1908; “‘ Home- 
Portraiture,” by Fedora E. D. Brown, December 1908; 
“Indoor-Portraiture in Dull Weather,” by J. Peat 
Miller, April 1910; ‘Some Notes on Home-Portrai- 
ture,” ky Katherine B. Stanley, April 1911; ‘‘ Home- 
Portraiture That Is Different,” by Felix Raymer, 
September 1911; “‘Home-Portraiture,” by David J. 
Cook, October 1912; ‘At-Home Portraiture,” by 
Katherine Bingham, January 1913; “‘ Portrait-Photog- 
raphy for Amateurs,” by J. G. Allshouse, February 1913; 
“Indoor-Portraiture,’” by Katherine Bingham, Sep- 
temker 1914; and “ Home-Portraits of Little Children,” 
by Katherine Bingham, December 1914. 

Those amateur workers who have a desire to enter the 
professional ranks, will find this competition very 
valuable as an aid to determine their fitness to do se- 
rious portrait-photography. The winner of the first 
prize may feel reasonably sure that he has the qualifi- 
cations necessary to make professional photography a 
successful vocation. Obviously, it is merely a be- 
ginning; but, to say the least, it should serve as an 
encouragement to greater effort and to adhere strictly 
to high technical and artistic standards. 4 HL B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 
Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 


Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’; 
but original themes are preferred. 
Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
hotographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
ar who advertises in Puoto-ErRA MAGAZINE, or in 


books. 
Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
company the data. 

%. Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
won a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 214 x 314 
to and including 344 x 5% inches, and enlargements 
up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing mo more than two 
different subjects, for any one competition, and 
printed in any medium except blue-print, may 
entered. They should be simply and tastefully 
mounted. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, 
nor may duplicate prints be sold, or 
entered in competition elsewhere, be: 
fore Photo:Era Magazine awards are 
announced. Prints on rough or linen-finish sur- 
face paper and sepias are not suitable for reproduction, 
and should be accompanied by smooth prints that 
have the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with thedata. Criticism at request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoro-Era Macazing, unless 
otherwise requested by the contestant. However, he 
may dispose of other prints from such negatives after 
he shall have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent for 2-cent 
stamp. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. On account of the present high prices of paper 
and cardboard, competitors may send large prints 
mounted with narrow margins, but in every case, prints 
should be protected by strong, stiff boards, or of a 
kind that bends slightly without breaking. Large 
packages may be sent by express (prepaid). 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed October 31, 1921 


First Prize: Carl S. Davis. 
Second Prize: None awarded. 
Honorable Mention: William Moyoha. 


The Beginner and Photographic Catalogs 


Ir is said that experience is the best teacher. Per- 
haps, I may be pardoned if I mention a personal ex- 
perience that may help to illustrate the point that I 
wish to make in this article. A number of years ago, 
I became very much interested in rifle-shooting. My 
knowledge of the subject was extremely limited; and, 
to add to the difficulty, I had very little money to devote 
to the sport. However, I could not resist the attrac- 
tion of firearms and the desire to learn as much as 
possible about them. In the circumstances, I decided 
to avail myself of all the free information on the subject 
that was available. I wrote to all the large firearms- 
manufacturers and dealers for catalogs, obtained prices 
on special models and accessories, I visited sporting- 
goods stores and examined many types of rifles, I 
learned how shells were re-loaded, gun-barrels were 
freed of pitting, the advantages and disadvantages of 
different makes of gunsights, what was meant by 
trajectory, the relative merits of smokeless and black 
power, weights of bullets, the activities of rifle-clubs 
and much other practical information—every bit of it 
obtained from catalogs. Later on, when financial con- 
ditions permitted me to enjoy rifle-shooting, I found 
myself very much at home; and I was able to derive 
great pleasure and benefit from this fascinating pastime. 

With regard to photography, why might not the same 
procedure be of much practical benefit? Perhaps, in 
no industry is more free information to be obtained than 
from photographic manufacturers and dealers. Virtu- 
ally every type of camera, lens, shutter, developing- 
tank, fixing-box, developer, printing-process and print- 
ing-machine is fully and clearly described in the cata- 
logs and booklets issued regularly by the photographic 
trade. Then, too, the photographic dealer is glad to 
permit the examination of the cameras and the acces- 
sories that he carries in stock. From my own experi- 
ence, behind the photographic counter, I can assure the 
beginner—or any camerist—that the dealer much 
prefers to sell an outfit to the purchaser who knows 
what camera he wants and why. The well-informed 
purchaser is the best customer that a dealer can have; 
because, usually, the person who knows what he wants 
makes a success of photography and thus continues to 
buy photographic supplies, indefinitely. The person 
who fails to make a success of photography, and gives it 
up, is a very poor customer for the dealer. 

However, aside from the dealer’s point of view, the 
most important fact to consider is the direct benefit it 
is for the camerist to be well informed. It goes without 
saying that the person who really feels the fascination 
of photography cannot obtain enough information on 
the subject. In fact, his appetite for photographic 
catalogs becomes insatiable, with the result that his 
steps in photography are made firmly and steadily 
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because he knows, and does not guess or depend upon 
hearsay. “Knowledge is power” just as truly in 
photography as in other pursuits. 

The new year will afford the camerist an excellent 
opportunity to become well informed photographically. 
Photographic manufacturers have been experiencing 
the effects of the reconstruction-period as heavily as 
those in other lines. However, from all indications, 
it will not be very long before new catalogs will be offered 
for free distribution. It will then ke the camerist’s 
privilege and duty to obtain the latest descriptive 
matter promptly, and to study it thoroughly. A 
cursory reading is of little benefit. Some small ac- 
cessory in the back of a catalog may make all the differ- 
ence between a successful picture and a failure, in 
certain circumstances. 

Let me offer a suggestion, also based on practical ex- 
perience. In writing for catalogs and examining 
cameras at a dealer’s, it is well to remember that a 
manufacturer or a dealer is in business to sell goods and 
that the free distribution of catalogs or the courteous 
permission to examine a camera is a means to an end. 
Consequently, if the camerist is in no position to make 
a purchase, he should not demand or expect any more 
time than is absolutely necessary to obtain the desired 
information. Of course, it may be argued that the 
seeker after information is an excellent prospect for the 
manufacturer or dealer to cultivate and to please. Very 
true; but, even so, common courtesy and tactful con- 
sideration on the part of the camerist will be appreci- 


A COUNTRY-DRIVE 


CARL S. DAVIS 


ated. For example, to call at a dealer’s store when it 
is crowded and ask to be shown a number of cameras 
without the least idea of buying one, is tactless and not 
fair to the dealer, who may lose a sale on that account. 
If he is courteous enough to show the cameras without 
any prospect of an immediate sale, the camerist should 
meet him halfway and not impose upon his good nature. 

In sending for photographic catalogs, it is well to 
obtain as large a variety as possible. That is, the 
camerist should endeavor to include branches of photog- 
raphy other than the one in which he may be directly 
concerned. Let us suppose that the interest centers on 
vest-pocket cameras. There is no reason why a catalog 
that describes reflecting-cameras should not be ok- 
tained as well. There is much to learn from a 
good catalog on reflecting-cameras. Some day, this 
information may become invaluable, although at the 
time it may appear to serve no purpose. 

In conclusion, let me commend the “‘catalog-habit.” 
It will become a fund of practical information that will 
do much to smooth out the rough places in the road to 
photographic success. And again, let me say that 
every catalog should be studied thoroughly and the at- 
tempt should be made to grasp the subject-matter in 
such a form that it is available at a moment’s notice. 
Beginning with the new year, let the camerist make the 
most of the many splendid catalogs that will become 
available and let him determine to use each one to the 
utmost advantage. 

A. H. B. 
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A Simple Enlarging-Device 


I NeEveR realised the full import of that proverb 
which says that “necessity is the mother of invention,” 
until a few weeks ago when, by my inability to get good 
enlargements made in my vicinity, I was forced to 
devise some simple means to make my own. I was 
tired of paying high prices for unsatisfactory enlarge- 
ments and, therefore, in spite of the complications 
supposed to be associated with this work, I decided to 
make an attempt. 

However, as I investigated the matter, the absence 
of an absolutely light-proof room for daylight-enlarg- 
ing, and other like inconveniences discouraged me very 


facing hole from inside). On the inside of the bottom 
at the end where the camera was to go, I built a plat- 
form to raise the camera high enough to fit over the 
hole. When the camera is placed here the ground- 
glass attachment is removed. To hold the camera in 
place, I put hooks and straps in convenient places. 
Then putting the top on, I proceeded to figure out how 
far several degrees of enlargements would be from the 
end where the hole was, and accurately marked the 
results on the insides of the top and bottom. With 
thin strips of wood, I made grooves about 14-inch wide 
at each respective distance. Then I fitted a board of 
soft wood to slide back and forth in these grooves. 
Next I hinged the last side onto the bottom piece, and 


PAN-AMERICAN BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


FRED GENSCHER 


HONORABLE MENTION—-ARCHITECTURAL SUBJECTS 


much, until I hit upon the idea of having a miniature 
darkroom just big enough for my largest degree of 
enlargement. My plan was to make a light-proof box, 
the size just mentioned, to hold the camera and easel, 
with an opening in one end for daylight. The advantage 
of this device was that it precluded the light-proof 
room, it could remain stationary, and was very simple 
to handle. The following description will make the 
device clear. 

I first cut sides, top, bottom, and ends for a box 4 
feet long, 14 inches wide, and 11 inches deep, using 
about 5-inch soft wood for all except the ends, where 
I used one-inch wood. These measurements are on 
the inside. In one of the ends I cut a hole in the center 
of the board the size of the negative in my camera, 
with the length and width of the end-piece and hole 
parallel to each other respectively. Then I nailed one 
of the 14 by 11-inch pieces (the bottom) onto the two 
ends, and also put one of the sides on (the right side 


placed a couple of hooks and eyes at the top to lock it. 
Then I placed the box on a rest at an angle of 45 de- 
grees to a window; and, after patching up a few light- 
leaks, it was ready to use. The only precaution which 
I took to exclude light from the room, was to pull 
down the ordinary window-shades and put a curtain 
around my developing-table. Then, after fastening 
my camera and negative in place, I laid the sliding- 
easel on the darkened table, and fastening the bromide 
paper on it with thumb-tacks, I replaced the slide and 
locked the box. Then I exposed and developed. My 
first results were a little light-struck; but after a few 
attempts I gained the knack, and, as conceited as it 
may sound, I don’t think the commercial enlarge- 
ments can compare with mine. The results were 
beyond what I had expected, for the complications 
which I had anticipated were reduced to almost noth- 
ing, by the simplicity of the operations. 
Warwick B. Miter. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Artificially Heated Airplane-Cameras 


Some German airplane-cameras used in the last year 
of the war were equipped with electrical-heating coils, 
connected with the general heating and lighting cur- 
rent supplied by an electric generator driven by an air 
propeller; such a heater, or the heating-envelope pat- 
ented by the French Government, avoids the trouble- 
some effects of cooling on the sensitiveness of the 
photographic emulsion, on the operating of springs and 
of rubber-covered blinds, on the viscosity of lubricating 
oils; it avoids also the condensation of moisture on the 
photographic plates when the airplane descends, but 
not the condensation on the external surface of the lens. 


The Darkroom-Floor 


REcENTLY, in the darkroom of a commercial photog- 
rapher friend of ours, who prides himself on his labor- 
saving devices, we noticed an arrangement which does 
a great deal towards keeping the darkroom-floor free 
of litter at the minimum expenditure of labor. An 
assistant was sweeping up the floor of the room, and 
we expected to see him stoop to gather together the 
accumulation of plate-wrappings, separators, and other 
paper refuse which in many darkrooms is scattered on 
the floor. Instead, he opened the door of a small cup- 
board on the floor-level in the corner of the room, and 
there, inside, was a hole in the floor about eight or 
nine inches in diameter, into which the collection of 
rubbish was quickly delivered with a stroke or two of 
the broom. A visit to the basement showed that a 
piece of wide stove-piping was connected to the hole, 
and immediately below it a sack was placed for the 
collection of the paper refuse. There are, no doubt, 
many darkrooms, such as those situated in basements 
or immediately above rooms required for more orna- 
mental purposes, to which this arrangement cannot be 
applied; but in those in which it is possible the plan is 
plainly a most effective one for keeping the floor of 
the room in a neat and tidy condition. 


The British Journal. 


Observations on Overexposure 


AN article that appeared in the November Puoro- 
Era MaGazine anent a freak overexposure has brought 
to my mind some observations along the same line. If 
I remember rightly, the writer of the article said that a 
period of about six weeks elapsed while the film in the 
camera was being exposed. 

In my work as a motion-picture cameraman, I have 
repeatedly observed that when negative-film is long 
overexposed in a motion-picture camera, a very clearly 
defined image is produced, which can be seen without 
the necessity of development. That is to say, that 


instead of a latent image, a clearly visible image is 
produced. 

Most motion-picture cameras are focused directly 
through the film; of course, wasting the small picture, 
or “frame,” as it is called. This image is three-quarters 
of an inch high and one inch wide. 


When focusing, it 


is almost always necessary to open the lens-diaphragm 
to its maximum opening, F'/ 3.5, in order to get sufficient 
brightness in this small image for it to be clearly seen. 

The combination of a very fast lens and a compara- 
tively fast emulsion (H & D 200), produces these 
negative-images in a short while, especially if the view 
be of bright objects or snow. 

Last winter, when I was working in snow and with 
brilliant sunshine, these images were produced in a 
very short time, the few moments consumed in focus- 
ing being usually sufficient. One time, in particular, I 
remember focusing on a group of trees. I left the 
shutter open while I watched the actors being rehearsed 
in the scene. When I later looked at the light-struck, 
much-overexposed frame, I found a very clearly de- 
fined negative, the microscopic detail being plainly seen. 

Although I have never tried the experiment, I be- 
lieve that such an overexposed film might be fixed in 
the regular hypo-bath, without the necessity of first 
developing. 

One particular application of this effect I have often 
used. I have found that I can often give the director 
an actual picture of the scene as it will appear on the 
finally developed negative, by simply allowing the 
shutter of the camera to remain open while the scene 
is being rehearsed, and then showing this picture to 
him. In this way the director can be sure of the limits 
of his scene before the scene is photographed, and with- 
out the necessity of development. 

Of course, as motion-picture negative-film rapidly 
turns dark in a good light, these pictures are not per- 
manent. Indeed, sunlight falling directly on the film 
will turn it black in a few minutes. HH. C. Ganrz. 


Developing Autochromes with Metol- 
Hydrochinon 


REGARDING the development of Autochromes with 
Metol-Hydrochinon, I can say that I have used the 
following formula with success: 


8) grains 
Sodium Sulphite (dry)............. lg oz. 
Stronger Ammonia................ 1% drams 
Potassium Bromide ............... grains 


Use two drams of above plus one ounce of water. 
Develop two and one-half minutes at sixty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit. Metaquinone can be made by mixing 
saturated solution of metol and hydrochinon in the 
ratio of their molecular weights, dissolving and pre- 
cipitating with sodium sulphite. Consequently this 
ratio was used; but precipitation was dispensed with 
altogether.—E. K. Emstir. 


Going Where Others Have Gone Before 


Proressor of chemistry (to class)—‘‘If anything 
should go wrong with this experiment—we are mixing 
magnesium flashpowder—we and the laboratory with 
us might be blown sky-high. Come closer, gentlemen, 
so that you may be better able to follow me; but 
please, don’t crowd.” 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


ETHEL DISMUKES 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Pooto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


A GLANCE at the print in the November issue imme- 
diately suggests a number of criticisms: 1. Central 
point of interest confused—a common fault with 
photographs; 2. Superfluity of objects; 3. Improper 
lighting; 4. Overexposure, and 5. Bad handling of 
subject. 

Judging by the focusing, the inkwell and pen evi- 
dently constitute intended central figure. The posi- 
tion is fine. Also, the arrangement of the stationery 
is good. Why not bring them together? Combine the 
two and have “writing-materials” as the subject. 
Get that useless flower-pot out of the way, and change 
the point of view so that it removes the distracting 
window in the background. Place the stationery— 
well, say, so that the left corner of the paper is just 
behind the bottle. Have the light come mostly from 
one side, preferably the left, so that the bottle and pen 
will cast a shadow across the stationery. With the 
proper exposure, this should make a pleasing picture. 


Smita E. WELLER. 


Tue picture entitled “Reflections” in the Novem- 
ber issue has a pleasing and inviting literary aspect; 
for the pen, ink, paper and envelope seem to be waiting 
patiently to turn out a long-owed letter or maybe a 
print-criticism, while the flower gives a cheerfulness to 
the surroundings. However, I do not think that the 
reflections of these articles do justice to the title, 
because they are too much subdued and do not seem 
to be very sharp. The inkstand, being placed in the 
center of the print, has a twofold objection. In the 
first place, of course, it is a common error to have an 
object in the center, as it produces an unbalanced 
effect; and, in the second place, it further unbalances 
the picture by making a straight line with the flower 
and the paper. The window seems to pull the eyes 
away, and therefore I think that a more pleasing 
effect might be obtained if it were not in the picture. 
Regardless of these few faults, however, the theme of 
this picture deserves merit. 

Warwick B. Miter. 


Tue lack of sharpness points to inaccurate registry. 
The unsharp, dull shadows are due to a wrong angle 
and poor light. The most valuable guide to shadow- 
land is experience. Six exposures of this subject 
made hourly, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m., will show the 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


photographer very convincingly just what shadows 
are. I can get more real stimulus from six pictures of 
one of my subjects than I can get from six pictures of 
six subjects. The picture with plant moved to center- 
background, and inkwell moved to extreme left, would 
give better light and shade. Noontime would be my 
time to make the picture. Try to get the real famil- 
iarity of inanimate objects and don’t forget that there 
is a limit to exposure-time. Never be afraid to cut a 
picture—scissors often help turn a poor picture into a 
good one. 
Frank La Bau Hitter. 


First, I must object to the title. The reflections in 
the print are not prominent enough to warrant naming 
it after them. Far stronger would seem the impulse of 
giving a title pertinent to the writing-materials, or 
what they suggest, such as: “‘The Unfinished Letter.” 
The nondescript plant and the reflection of the window 
in the upper center are disturbing and unnecessary, 
though I presume that they were intended to help the 
composition. By trimming an inch and a quarter 
from the left and about an inch from the top we would 
find the remainder an interesting still-life, e’en though 
a trifle crowded. A quill-pen with its long, gracefully 
curving feather top is quite properly and pleasingly 
found standing in its ink-bottle; but let us lay this 
straight and unadorned modern pen upon the table 
where, perchance, it may be made to serve in some 
interesting triangular composition. 

The technical work is all that could be desired. Not 


every one is so successful in rendering tonal gradation 
in a subject that embraces the extreme contrasts 
represented here in the white paper and the black ink- 
bottle. 

Georce A. Beane, Jr. 


Tue still-life study ‘* Reflections,” in your November 
issue, is a very fine study of tone-values, but I think 
that the composition could be greatly improved. The 
more one looks at the print, the more restless it appears. 
The envelope has a tendency to draw the interest out of 
the picture. Had the envelope been placed corner- 
ways on the paper, pointing slightly towards the ink- 
well, it would have carried the interest into the picture 
and then along the penholder and out. This would 
have ignored the plant, altogether; yet the plant, 
being of such a light tone, will not be ignored. I think 
it best to leave it out entirely. Would also suggest 
toning down the window to the same shade as the 
rest of the background, and slightly toning down the 
reflection of the penholder, as this has a tendency to 
detract. 

Frank P. Boucuer. 


Tue potted plant at the left in this picture is not 
connected with the central theme of pen, ink and paper, 
and the interest will be improved by trimming it away 
along the vertical boundary of the reflecting surface. 
The single dark leaf remaining against the upper high- 
light seems to have its place in the remaining composi- 
tion. It is true that, in trimming the print in this way, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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THE initial picture of the current issue—and repeated 
on page 31—may be regarded as the highest pictorial 
achievement, so far, of George Alexander. Its original- 
ity and simplicity of design, thematic beauty and 
breadth of treatment are truly admirable, and are 
qualities that distinguish only an eminently artistic 
performance. Its decorative effect would seem to indi- 
cate the influence of Japanese art—creditable to Mr. 
Alexander’s discriminative faculty. The artist’s re- 
sourcefulness is shown by the circumstance that the 
bird was found and posed in Lincoln Park, Chicago, 
whereas the setting, including the drooping vines, was 
photographed at Minnehaha Falls, Minnesota—neces- 
sitating the use of two separate negatives. The pro- 
duction of this consistent composite photograph brings 
to mind the story that, in modeling his famous Flor- 
ence Venus, Canova used several models, one supplying 
the head, another the shoulders and bust, another the 
arms, and soon. Therefore, composite prints—though 
regarded by unreasonable critics as illegitimate photog- 
raphy—need no justification! 

Data: “The Blue Crane”—June, 9 a.m.; bright sun- 
shine; 2144x314 Ideal Camera; Anastigmat, F/6.3; 
1/50 second; Orthonon; pyro. The setting with vines 
—9x 12¢.m. Erneman camera; lens used at F/9; 1/100 
second; film-pack; pyro. Both negatives combined on 
5x7 positive plate; enlarged on 14 x 17 glass negative; 
printed i in gum on Watman paper; gum-print in blue, 
9 x 1314, sent for reproduction. 

The photographs of the Valley Forge locality, by 
Mr. Wallace, are superb examples of intelligent, techni- 
cal excellence, born of a thorough understanding and 
love of his task. Knowing that readers who are pro- 
foundly and sympathetically interested in this period 
of our country’s history might desire to procure origi- 
nal prints of the Valley Forge series, I am authorised 
to state that Mr. Wallace (711 Walnut St., Philadel- 
phia) will supply them at 75 cents each; 13x 17 en- 
largements at $2.50 each; same, in sepia, at $3.50 each. 

Data: “Wayne on Guard” (frontispiece)—single 
element of B. & L., D set, 14-inch; at stop F/32; 1 
second. “Memorial Arch’”’ (page 6)—Collinear lens- 
set, 14-inch single element; K-2 color-screen; stop, 
F/32; 6 seconds. “‘Winter-scene of Headquarters” — 
B. & L. Protar; 84-inch focus; stop, F/32; 1 second. 
“Reproduction of Soldiers’ Hut” (page 7)—9-inch 
Collinear; at F/32; hazy light; 2 seconds. “Snow- 
Bound” (inner line of intrenchments; page 8)—same 
lens, stop and exposure as preceding. ‘‘Washington’s 
Office at Headquarters” (page 7)—7-inch combination 
of a Collinear lens-set; stop, F/16; 20 seconds. ‘Valley 
Creek”’ (page 4)—9-inch objective of Collinear lens-set; 
stop, F/22; 14 second; the light was somewhat hazy. 
‘“‘Washington’s Headquarters in Summer” (page 5)— 
9-inch combination of Collinear lens-set; stop, F/32; 
1 second. In all these exposures, Eastman Portrait 
Film was used, and developed with metol-hydro. 
Prints for reproduction on Glossy Azo 

Our discriminating readers cannot fail to admire the 
delightfully presented photographic illustrations of 
Edward Lee Harrison. As an accomplished architect, 
clever draughtsman and enthusiastic history-student, 
Mr. Harrison is able to draw artistic and appropriate 
settings for his personally made photographs. He is 


unique in this branch of decorative design. He is one 
of many architects who use the camera to aid and 
supplement the preparation of plans and_ specifica- 
tions. 

Our friends, the Cadbys, again favor Puoto-Era 
readers with one of their delightful contributions. This 
time it is an account of the winter-sports of universally 
beloved Switzerland. The accompanying photographs, 
made by this industrious and inseparable pair of work- 
ers, have an intimate, personal touch, for they are 
directly connected with their yearly sojourns in the 
sport-centers of the country. Having a thorough 
acquaintance with the wintry aspect of Swiss scenery 
and the prevailing outdoor sports—based on repeated 
personal experience—Mr. and Mrs. Cadby are qualified 
to offer typical and correct representations of whatever 
they choose to photograph. Therefore, the pictures of 
the scenes depicted by their observant and faithfully 
recording cameras—pages 13 to 23—have a special 
interest for those of our readers who contemplate a 
visit to Switzerland during the winter-season. 

William Ludlum, following the dual impulse of 
photography and poetry, has evolved a harmonious 
ensemble of picture and verse. Page 25. 

Data: 3A Kodak; lens at F/16; .v) 25 second; East- 
man N. C. Film; pyro; contact Cyko print; M. Q. 

With respect to the pleasing view by Beatrice B. 
Bell—page 27—1t is only fair to state that, appreciating 
the excessive accent produced by the tree at the right, 
the artist requested that it be subdued in making the 
halftone. The suggestion failed of adoption, I regret 
to say, for it certainly would have improved the artistic 
appearance of the scene. 

Out of respect for Mr. Alexander, we pass gently by 
his first photographic experiment. Page 29. 

With true artistic instinct, Otto W. Bahl chose a 
viewpoint that served to produce a striking and im- 
pressive assemblage of parts in his “The Entrance,” 
page 34. The illumination is exceedingly happy. It 
brings into pleasing prominence beautiful architectural 
detail, particularly the fluted columns and the stately 
urn in the foreground. 

Having passed about eight successive years in 
Switzerland and producing several thousand of exceed- 
ingly beautiful negatives of the varied scenery of the 
country, at all seasons of the year, Mr. Ballance easily 
acquired the reputation of the leading photographer in 
his line. Being on the spot, he could afford to wait for 
the most propitious moment; hence he has been able to 
present aspects of mountain-scenery unequaled by the 
tourist-camerist. His early-morning view of the 
Ménch—which is situated in a line between the Jung- 
frau and the Eiger—is an example of his well-rewarded 
perseverance and artistic skill. Page 36. This central 
peak of the most famous mountain-group of the 
Bernese Oberland rises to a height of 13,460 feet, and, 
as seen from the plateau of Miirren, gives a feeling of 
imposing grandeur not surpassed by a similar array of 
mountains in the “Rockies” of Colorado, which are 
higher by at least five thousand feet. 

Data: Early morning; T. & P. half-plate camera; 
814-inch Goerz Dagor; at F/8; 6-time ray-filter; 1/40 
second; Ilford Iso plate; pyro-soda; contact C. C. Plat- 
inotype print. 
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Advanced Workers’ Competition. 


Atvan G. Ciark’s striking and well-balanced effect 
of sunlight and shadow (page 39) possesses the element 
of novelty to such a degree, that the jury pronounced 
it the best entry in the competition of architectural 
subjects. Its very simplicity and directness challenges 
admiration. One need say no more. 

Data: ‘A Nook”—Hamilton Hall, Princeton Uni- 
versity; late September; 4.30 p.m.; sunlight; 314 x 414 
Voigtlinder camera; 5 7/8-inch Heliar; stop, F/11; 
1/5 second; Eastman Speed Film; Metol; Artura Car- 
bon Black enlargement. 

In contrast to the strong, dignified lines of Mr. 
Clark’s triumph of the master-architect is Mr. Smith’s 
quiet, modest homestead, page 40. Versatile Kenneth 
Smith! What subject, of any description, has not been 
captured by his all-embracing camera? Look through 
the various competitions, dear reader, and save me the 
trouble to enumerate his manifold successes. Whatever 
this well-equipped camerist attempts, bears the impress 
of the true artist. The present bit of simple, domestic 
architecture is an ingratiating interpretation of the 
October subject. The old apple-tree forms a pleasingly 
artistic accessory and, with the building, shows the re- 
sult of favorable illumination. If the light had come 
from the right, the effect would have been interesting, 
although less restful. 

Data: March; late afternoon; 314x414 R. B. 
Graflex; 7-inch Verito lens; stop, F/8; 1/20 second; 
Graflex Film; pyro, tank dev.; enlarged print on Well- 
ington Bromide Black. 

The glimpse of Calliope Court, page 41, serves the 
purpose of the artist—to avoid the beaten track in 
search of a theme. The slender tree is an admirable 
foil to the massive, curving arch. The lines of both, 
while converging toward the top, form a sort of frame 
for the corner of the court. The idea is a very happy 
one, although it does not even suggest the architectural 
magnificence of the Harkness Memorial, of which 
Calliope Court is one of five small courts. The Hark- 
ness Memorial Quadrangle, an addition to Yale Uni- 
versity, at Yale, is an extensive structure—in Col- 
legiate Gothic—the chief glory of which is the superb 
Harkness Tower. This, and the massive Wrexham 
Tower, will be admired and studied in detail by thou- 
sands of pilgrims to New Haven, and they have already 
excited the admiration of many architects from all parts 
of the country. An idea of the architectural beauty 
of this great quadrangle may be gleaned from the fact 
that, though not yet completed, it has cost already over 
$7,000,000. 

Data: June, 1921; 11 a.m.; bright sun; 314 x 414 
Auto Graflex; Cooke lens, series IV; at F/8; Graflex 
Film; pyro, tank dev.; enl. on Royal Bromide. 

Fred Genscher has produced an excellent picture of 
the Pan-American Building, at the National Capital, 
where have been held many of the meetings of the 
Limitation of Armament Conference, recently. Page 
46. The choice of sunlight, spacing and management of 
foreground are alike admirable. 

Data (from memory): Spring, 1917; bright sun; 
9x 12 c.m. film-pack; pyro; 6-inch focus Goerz Dagor; 
at F/6.8; 3-time color-screen; 1/25 second; enl. on 
Artura Carbon Black from part of negative. 


Beginners’ Competition 


Tue October competition in the junior class was dis- 
appointing. The “Country-Drive,” of Carl S. Davis, 
page 45, is commendable in that it shows a unity of 
parts resulting in an oval form of pictorial design, al- 


though this is probably accidental. Indeed, the author 
may not be conscious of it. The excessive contrast — 
due to one of several causes — might easily have been 
avoided. The foreground has been well managed, but 
the tone-values are not good. Proper exposure, or the 
use of a color-screen, would have aided greatly. 


Example of Interpretation 


As an example of good indoor or at-home portraiture, 
the “Virtuoso,” page 42, merits careful study from the 
inexperienced worker. As I have said, time and time 
again, portraiture is emphatically the most difficult 
branch of photography. It is like a difficult musical 
composition which requires an artist to interpret it. In- 
numerable pianists try to play Chopin. How few 
succeed! This may not be a fair comparison; but it 
may serve to show that knowledge and experience are 
what count. Yet many, indeed, are the beautiful and 
characteristic portraits done by amateur photographers, 
who have not the benefit of daily practice, like the pro- 
fessional. The portrait of the violinist by Mr. Hig- 
gason illustrates the artistic management of the hands 
and instrument, including the bow, and how they 
can be judiciously subordinated. Note the intelligent, 
thoughtful expression. It seems as if it were in re- 
sponse to the suggestion of the photographer. The 
flowing tie hides the usually aggressive white shirt- 
front—the musician’s artistic privilege. All in all it 
is a good portrait and well worth study and emulation. 

Data: light from north window; Hammer plate; pyro; 
1414 inch Cooke lens; at F/5.6; 3 seconds; 7x91 
inch contact-print (8x 10 neg.) on Eastman E. S. Plat. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Ir must be admitted that the picture upon which our 
contributing critics will fix their attention this month, 
has much merit. It is also a difficult subject to manage 
successfully. Go to it, ladies and gentlemen! Miss 
Ethel Dismukes offers her “Roses” on page 48. 

Data: Interior; 10 a.m.; 9-inch lens; at F/16; 1 
second; plate; tank (Eastman formula); 5x7 contact- 
print. 


O. C. C. Criticisms (Continued) 


we may lose sight of the fact that the background is a 
reflection; but we do not know what it is, anyway, 
except that the tones are pleasing. The focusing is 
very well done, so that throughout there is a softness 
of outline which is very effective for this class of work. 
The immediate foreground would be improved by 
printing it a little deeper. This is easily accomplished 
by holding this side of the printing-frame a little closer 
to the light, or by shading. 
Winn W. Davinson. 


Tue picture is simplicity itself—so simple that it has 
no center. On first looking at the picture we do not 
know just where to look—at the flower, the ink and 
pen, or the writing-pad. We are at a loss as to whether 
the picture is a desk, a table or a dresser. The picture 
has good material, but poorly placed. It would be 
better with no reflection in the background and a 
better supply of light. It certainly is too dark for a 
place to write. All the attention of the photographer 
must have been centered on the ink-bottle, for it 
seems to be all that is in focus. The picture, to be 
improved, should have more light and have the flower- 
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pot replaced by books or letters suggesting an office or 
library desk. I think that it could be made more 
definite if photographed from a different angle and 
with more light to blot out the heavy shadows. 
Luruer D. Opy. 


For a still-life study, this picture is made up of such 
interesting objects and they are depicted in such a 
deadly way. The penholder and inkwell—occupying, 
as they do, the center of the picture—lack artistic 
beauty of every description. They leave not an attrac- 
tive quality of light; there is no line of grace or beauty 
to them and no interesting texture or planes. So what 
is there to look at? Just a commonplace, ordinary bit 
of composition; not strikingly good in any way, except 
as an expression of .the photographer’s state of mind, 
certainly not one sensitive to beauty of line or light or 
vision. He has thought about composition and tried 
to fill his space; but that is not enough to create a 
beautiful study of still life. Any one can place objects 
around and fill a space. He needs to get under the 
surface to make a real picture. 

ELeanor S. Smita. 


Prints of Valley Forge 


At our request, Philip B. Wallace, the well-known 
photo-dealer of Philadelphia (711 Walnut Street) and 
author of the interesting photographs which illustrate 
the article on Valley Forge, in this issue, will sell con- 
tact-prints at seventy-five cents each; 13 x 17 bromide 
enlargement at $2.50 each; the same in sepia at $3.50 
each, according to requirements. 

We are sure that persons interested in American 
history will be glad to have some of these prints in 
either small or large form. Pictures of relics of the 
American War of Independence are altogether too few 
in patriotic American homes, and photographs made 
personally by Mr. Wallace are not only interesting and 
educational, but technically superb. 


An Advocate of Specially Coated Filmpacks 


PuBLISHER OF PHoto-Era MaGazine: 

Iam venturing to write you on a little photographic 
topic which has been uppermost in my mind for some 
time, and which I believe would be helped by a little 
publicity in your very much appreciated magazine. 

This refers to the much discussed question as to the 
superiority of plates or films. I have been an enthusi- 
astic camera-worker for several years. The result of 
my experience, and the almost unanimous opinion of 
photographers with whom I have discussed this matter, 
is that the most satisfactory solution of this question 
is the adoption of specially coated filmpacks. As you 
know, these are now unobtainable, and it is in the hope 
of encouraging their manufacture that this matter is 
taken up with you. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the making of special emulsions for filmpacks 
would be a very great advance in photography. The 
advantage of the filmpacks over plates may be enu- 
merated as follows: 

1. Light weight, which means greater convenience in 
shipping, as well as in carrying about by the photog- 
rapher. 

2. Daylight manipulation in the camera as compared 
to plates which must be handled in a darkroom. 

3. Twelve exposures in virtually the same weight and 
bulk as a single plateholder. 


And in favor of the plates may be set forth the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Special emulsions are made for virtually every 
kind of subject, including commercial, landscape, speed, 
panchromatic, ete. 

2. Individual handling and development may be 
done which enables the worker to exercise control when- 
ever necessary. 

The last point set forth in favor of plates, that of in- 
dividual handling, is also applicable to filmpacks, with 
the additional advantage of being able to develop a 
whole pack of twelve in tank-development. It is true 
that appliances for the handling of filmpacks in develop- 
ment, washing, and fixing are not so far advanced as for 
plates; but this could be improved, doubtless, if the 
manufacturers and inventors set to work to facilitate 
easier and handier washing and fixing of filmpacks, by 
the use of washing and fixing-boxes. 

I believe you will agree with me that most camera- 
workers would be very much in favor of filmpacks with 
special emulsions, and I think even the old workers 
who are usually in favor of plates would favor the adop- 
tion of filmpacks could it be shown that a good product 
could be obtained. Of course, I recognise the argu- 
ments of most professional photographers and plate- 
workers with regard to plates staying in the focal- 
plane better and being flatter than filmpacks. How- 
ever, it should be a very simple manufacturing problem 
to produce a filmpack with a thicker celluloid-body, 
and possibly a stiffer paper-backing, to overcome this 
deficiency. And of course, all admit the superior non- 
halation qualities of films, as compared to plates, unless 
the latter are specially prepared or double coated. 

The only object I have in view by opening up such a 
discussion would be to invite the attention of manu- 
facturers to the fact that photographers are interested 
in the production of filmpacks with special emulsions 
for different subjects, and possibly expedite the produc- 
tion of same. Incidentally, I recently noticed an item 
in a photographic magazine to the effect that the 
Kodak Co., Ltd., of England has announced its inten- 
tion to cease the manufacture of plates and henceforth 
to make only films. I have heard no intimation of such 
a step by the Kodak Company in this country; but if 
it is even remotely considering this action, it seems to 
me that bringing to its attention the desirability of 
specially coated filmpacks should merit early and care- 
ful consideration. 

I. F. CHapMan. 


The Beginners’ Declaration of Authorship 


Ir happens frequently that entrants in the Be- 
ginners’ Competition overlook entirely Rule 1, which 
is printed for their exclusive benefit in every issue of 
Puoto-Era Macazine. There can be no excuse for 
participants to ignore it. It is imperative that partic- 
ipants in the Beginners’ Competition include with 
their data—which later must correspond with Rule 7 
—a truthful and signed declaration to the effect that, 
in the making of the picture, from the selection and 
arrangement of the subject to the finishing of the sub- 
mitted print, they have received no assistance, whatever. 

Furthermore, the entrant must have practised 
photography no more than two years. In order to 
save time and unnecessary correspondence, entries in 
the Beginners’ Competition unaccompanied by the 
above-mentioned data and declaration cannot receive 
the usual attention from the Editors of Puoro-Era 
Macazine. However, if stamps covering return-post- 
age are enclosed, the print or prints will be returned to 
the sender as promptly as possible. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


Photographing the Indian Rope-Trick 


SEVERAL times, during the past fifteen years, I have 
referred to the mysterious trick performed by Indian 
fakirs. It consists of throwing a long rope into the air 
and having an assistant climb up the suspended rope, 
until he disappears from sight—all done before the 
bewildered and open-mouthed spectators. Some 
bright individual suggested that photography be ap- 
plied to this puzzling trick; and, sure enough, the ex- 
posed plates revealed—nothing! 

Another attempt was made not long ago by 
Colonel Barnard, formerly chief of the Calcutta Police. 
All the magician’s operations, such as throwing the 
rope into the air and the boy about to climb the sus- 
pended rope, were photographed on a roll of film, 
which, after being developed, revealed none of these 
puzzling movements. Of course, the negative showed 
the enclosure where the trick was performed, also the 
spectators, the juggler, the rope and the assistant; but 
none of the last three had moved in the least. Colonel 
Barnard expressed the opinion that the juggler ex- 
ercised an hypnotic influence over the spectators and 
induced them to see or to imagine vividly, that which 
he, the juggler, desired them to behold. 

One of my friends has recently left Boston to visit 
India, two of his objectives being the Taj Mahal, at 
Agra, and witnessing, “‘with his own eyes,” and photo- 
graphing, the famous rope-trick. He promised to let 
the readers of PHoto-Era see the result of his signi- 
ficant camera-performance. 


A Popular but Ill-Composed Subject 


Puorocrapuic history repeats itself. This is shown 
frequently in the pictures that are entered in our 
monthly competitions, which is not at all strange 
when one considers how small the world really is, and 
how nearly alike are the picture-making methods of 
many camerists. For instance, in our recent Marine 
competition there was a picture of water, distant land 
and picturesque sky composing a vertical panel, four 
by six and one-half inches. The picture was divided 
into two equal parts by a narrow strip of land one-six- 
teenth of an inch wide. I have met this subject many 
times before. I refer specially to the one published in 
August, 1912, which was used to illustrate an article 
by William H. Downes (Art-Editor of the Boston Tran- 
script) entitled ‘‘ Pictorial Surgery—A Problem in Com- 
position.” It corresponds in every particular to the 
one that came to my attention in the above-mentioned 
Marine competition. Mr. Downes showed by three 
pictures that, by proper trimming, three pictures per- 
fect in composition and spacing could be produced. 
Thus, the problem was solved by leaving the fore- 
ground (composed entirely of water) untouched and 
removing one-third of the section devoted to the sky. 
In the second example, the entire upper portion of the 
picture (the sky) was allowed to remain, but one-half 
of the foreground was trimmed away. In the third 
and last example Mr. Downes retained all of the fore- 
ground (the water) and omitted one-half of the upper 
portion of the picture. In each case it seemed to the 


casual observer as if the camerist had made three 
separate exposures, exercising—originally—admirable 
judgment in composing his pictures. Nevertheless, 
in similar cases it may be that the camerist finds it 
easier to make a snapshot from a moving craft by hav- 
ing the strip of land divide sky and water equally, and 
then obtain the desired result by judicious trimming. 

Marine-pictures of this character frequently draw 
the fire of the observant snapshooter, and if he is satis- 
fied with the original result, namely a vertical, bi- 
sected picture, he should learn to realise his mistake 
and benefit by the valuable lessons in composition pre- 
sented by the Boston art-critic. 


**Lend’”’ or ‘‘Loan’’ 


To the contributor who assented readily to the 
polite suggestion that he substitute “lend” for “loan,” 
and who, appreciating the difference, thanked us for 
improving his English, I would offer the following 
verses, clipped from the New York Herald: 


DIsMIsseEb. 


Perhaps I loved you once— 
But then I half forget— 

In any case, I cannot see 
Why I should love you yet. 


I merely lent my heart, 
And since it was a loan, 
It seems to me I have the right 
To claim again my own. 


Unbroken and unscarred— 

In fact as good as new— 

And in the same condition quite, 
I give yours back to you. 


And, if it’s not intact, 

A week will make it so— 

A day, sometimes, can heal a heart 
That’s smashed to bits, I know. 


So, once-beloved, good-by! 
Forgotten, please forget— 
I have so many things to do, 
The morning’s early yet! 
Abigail W. Cresson. 


Ready for Business 


Dear Editor:—You discuss the serious side of the 
life at camera clubs, so often, that an account of the 
following incident may be acceptable—in a humorous 
way. “‘Kewpie,” as they call the most recent addition 
to our camera club, on account of his good looks and 
winning ways, was lost the other day in the subway 
station of the Metropolis. So was an_ attractive, 
young girl, who was glancing at “ Kewpie,” hoping for 
assistance. ‘‘What can I do for you?” he said to her. 
Replied she, eagerly, “I’m trying to find the osculator 
(escalator).”” He (radiant), “Is thatso? Well, what’s 
the matter with me?” 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 


The P. P. S. of San Francisco 


Tue Pictorial Photographic Society of San Fran- 
cisco proposes to hold its first Annual Salon of Photog- 
raphy in San Francisco in May of 1922. 

As this announcement may be the first information 
that readers of PHoro-Era MaGazine have had of 
this Society, a word of introduction may be in order. 
Composed entirely of Pictorialists, the Society includes 
in its membership a considerable number of workers 
of recognised standing who are regular contributors 
to the leading Salons. 

Its sole purpose is the advancement of the art of 
Pictorial Photography by discussion and co-operation 
among its members and by the development of public 
appreciation, through its Annual Salon, of the capa- 
bilities of photographic processes as a means of artis- 
tic expression. Its interests and aims are identical 
with those of the Pictorial Photographers of America. 

The Salon will be international in character. The 
Jury of Selection cannot be now announced, but will 
be composed of men or women of recognised merit and 
fitness to the end that the standard of acceptance may 
be high and acceptance of a print may be considered a 
sound recognition of its merit. Contributors of work 
of outstanding merit will be elected as Contributing 
Members of the Society. The Salon will be held in 
San Francisco at the Galleries of either the California 
Institute of Art or the San Francisco Art Association 
(Palace of Fine Arts). All prints will be shown under 
glass. Particular attention is to be given to the very 
careful handling and re-shipment of contributions. 

Announcement is made at this early date in order 
that there may be ample time for preparation of 
contributions and so that the Society may take advan- 
tage of any suggestions to be offered which will facili- 
tate arrangements or improve the character of the 
Salon. Entry-forms will be sent early next year. 

It is sincerely hoped that the Society may have 
your support and co-operation both by suggestion 
and contribution in order that the Salon may be not 
only the best possible presentation but a broadly 
representative exhibition of Pictorial Photography. 
Any communications with regard to the Salon should 
be addressed to H. A. Hussey, Salon Secretary, 64 
Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


Pictorial Photographers of America 


Tue regular meeting of the Pictorial Photographers 
of America took place on December 5 in the large 
assembly-room of the new Art Center, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York. A large number of members was 
present. Mr. Jerry D. Drew presided and told us 
many good things about the coming 1922 Annual, 
which edition is hoped to surpass even the large sale of 
this year’s book. The subject of the evening was 
“Winter-Scenes and Marines.” There was a large 
exhibit of members’ work upon the walls, which appro- 
priately illustrated these two subjects. We were very 
fortunate to obtain as the speaker of the evening Mr. 
William H. Zerbe, the well-known photographic author- 
ity, who gave us a very interesting and valuable talk 


on snow-pictures and marine work. Incidentally, he 
brought in many anecdotes that were connected with 
his vocation as a staff-photographer on one of our city’s 
large dailies. New members are coming in rapidly; 
and, all in all, our society is in excellent shape. 

Dr. T. W. Kitmer. 


The Next Pittsburgh Salon 


ALTHOUGH it is an honor for any pictorialist to have 
his pictures hung at the London Salon, it is a proud 
distinction to have them shown at an American Salon, 
the yearly Pittsburgh Salon, for instance. 

Whoever has had his pictures hung at the Pittsburgh 
Salon is always eager to have it known. Proof of this 
can be seen in the series, “My First Photograph,” which 
has been running in Pooro-Era MaGazine since July, 
1921, where this pleasant circumstance is mentioned 
along with other famous photographic salons. Pitts- 
burgh Salon enjoys the privilege of using the finest 
gallery on this continent. 

The Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photography, under the auspices of the Photo- 
graphic Section of the Academy of Science and Art, 
will be held in the Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., from March 1 to 31, inclusive, 1922. 
The Exhibition will be open daily 10.00 a.m. to 10.00 
P.M., Sundays 2.00 p.m. to 6.00 p.m. The aim of the 
Pittsburgh Salon is to exhibit only that class of work 
in Pictorial Photography in which there is distinct evi- 
dence of personal artistic feeling and execution. All 
work submitted to the Committee of Selection will be 
carefully and impartially considered, and no preference 
will be given the work of members of the Salon. All 
pictorial workers are cordially invited to contribute. 

Entry-forms, which give all the necessary informa- 
tion, together with conditions of entry including the 
last day when prints will be received, namely: Feb- 
ruary 6, 1922, may be had by applying to Charles H. 
Archer, Secretary, Pittsburgh Salon, 1412 Carnegie 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Floyd Vail’s Exhibition at Brooklyn Institute 


Few have done more to focus the attention of the 
art-loving public upon the pictorial photograph as a 
subject for an exhibition than has Floyd Vail, F.R.P.S., 
who will be known to many of the readers of this 
periodical as the man who is responsible for enabling 
the American enthusiast to see in the spacious galleries 
of the Camera Club in New York the work of Bertram 
Cox, of Alexander Keighley, of Fred Judge and of 
F. J. Mortimer, and who is arrarging for further similar 
exhibitions. Mr. Vail, in addition to his activities in 
exhibiting the work of others, is himself an energetic 
salon contributor, although in recent years he has con- 
centrated his efforts in that regard on exhibitions held 
abroad and has modestly held aloof from participation 
in American Salons. It seems fitting, therefore, that 
the Photographic Department of the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute of Arts and Sciences should have recognised Mr. 
Vail’s eminence in the field of pictorial photography 
by opening its winter-season of one-man shows at its 
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rooms in the Academy of Music in Brooklyn, with an 
exhibition of Mr. Vail’s work, which attracted a great 
deal of attention and much pleasant comment on the 
part of numerous visitors. The display, which con- 
sisted of some sixty-five prints, was broad in scope and 
included prints that have been shown in almost every 
important salon, European and American. 

Space will not permit an analysis of the exhibition, 
and one must be content with a reference to the prints 
which, if such a thing be possible in a show of uniform 
excellence, stand out above their neighbors in what 
was a very attractive demonstration of the versatility 
of this skilful workman. Among these gems were “An 
Abandoned Mill,” “‘A Morning in the Bronx,” “Mist 
and Sunshine,” “Summer Silence,” ““Drear December,” 
“Mohawk Trail,” ‘Autumn Afternoon,” “Through 
Snow and Sleet,” “October Morning,” “A Landscape 
Artist, ” “Glendale,” “Homeward” (a beautiful _ group- 
ing of some children), and “Autumn Morning.” 


W. A. Avcock. 


The Boston Y. M. C. A. Camera Club 


LIkE the Young Men’s Christian Association in the 
larger cities in this country, the one at Boston, Mass., 
J.8.A., has organised a camera club consisting of 
members only. The organisation is managed by the 
following officers: President, Hyman Levy; secretary- 
treasurer, H. J. Blake. The club is fully equipped to 
do work by day or night. There is an enlarging-room, 
a printing-room, five individual developing-rooms, and 
a club-room for meetings, exhibitions and lectures. 
The club, at present, numbers about twenty-five mem- 
bers, including Arthur Hammond who is the first 
Honorary Member. The club has already been ad- 
dressed by competent speakers including Wilfred A. 
French, Managing-Editor of PHoro-Era MAGazine, 
and F. R. Fraprie, editor and publisher of American 
Photography. 


Franklin I. Jordan Head of Printing-Plant 


FRANKLIN I. JorpAN who has attained considerable 
success in camera-activity, having won several! prizes 
in Puoto-Era competitions, together with More Bros. 
has taken over the plant of the Pilgrim Press (in future 
to be known as the Jordan & More Press) of Boston, 
Mass., of which plant he has been manager for the past 
eight years. 

When asked if this new responsibility would prevent 
him from indulging his hobby, Mr. Jordan said that it 
would, to some extent; but that there were many holi- 
days and Saturday afternoons of which he would take 
advantage. Photo-workers of his ability ought not to 
be prevented from exercising their artistic skill. 


Against Billboards 


Tue Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, at its 
annual convention in Appleton, Wis., has launched 
a campaign against billboards along highways. It is 
stated in resolutions addressed to the State highway 
commission and members of the legislature that the 
roads are not the place for advertising-signs, because 
of their detriment to natural beauty, and it is suggested 
that the newspaper is the more legitimate medium 
through which the retail-merchant should seek patron- 
age. We assume that the simple, unobtrusive signs, 
“Kodak as you go,” will be allowed to remain. They 
draw the attention to beauty-spots ahead. 


‘“‘Winter-Trips in the White Mountains” 


In connection with winter-sports and camera- 
activities during the winter-months, we announce an 
illustrated article, ““Winter-Trips in the White Moun- 
tains” by our well-known pictorial contributor Kenneth 
D. Smith. We are sure that our readers will do well to 
profit by Mr. Smith’s practical article and the delights 
he describes of a winter-vacation with a camera. The 
February issue will contain this interesting article. 


A Letter That We Appreciate 


PUBLISHER OF PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE: 

A most pleasant surprise was the information con- 
tained in your letter of November 15 informing me that 
I had been awarded the first prize in the ‘Architectural 
Subjects” Competition. 

The winning of such a prize has been the one out- 
standing ambition of my photographic career, and, 
above the monetary value of some I deem it an honor 
“worth while.” To PHoto-EraA MaGaztne is due all 
the credit of whatever success I have achieved both 
from my reading of it and your ever-willingness to give 
in useful information, whatever might be the questions 
propounded to you, solutions to the problems desired. 

Kindly accept my sincere thanks and express to the 
judges my gratitude in return for this honor bestowed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Trenton, New Jersey, Avan G. CLARK. 
November 19, 1921. 


Detroit Camera Club 


WE are informed by W. E. Taylor, secretary, that 
the Detroit Camera Club has moved to its new club- 
rooms at 1304 Jefferson Avenue East, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. The club now has two large rooms on the first 
floor with a basement that contains four darkrooms, 
lockers and other up-to-date equipment. A cordial 
invitation is extended to any photographers passing 
through Detroit to call. We wish the club every success 
in its new home, and may it continue to grow and 
flourish as in the past. 


Portland (Me.) Camera Club 


Tue annual exhibition of the Portland Camera Club, 
Photographic Section, Portland Society of Art, will be 
held in the Galleries of the Society, Portland, Maine, 
from March 3 to April 2, 1922. The last date for re- 
ceiving prints is February 15, 1922. All pictorialists 
are cordially invited to contribute. Entry-blanks will 
be mailed later. 


Exurpition CoMMITTEE PoRTLAND CAMERA CLUB 


E. Roy Monroe 
Henry A. Peabody 
Alfred Brinkler 


Remember Your Trade-Paper 


Ir may safely be said that business-paper advertising 
is the foundation upon which almost all successful 
general advertising has been built. Important as the 
latter is to manufacturers in many lines, it is essential 
only to a comparatively few, whereas business-paper 
advertising is essential to large success in every line. 

The power of business-paper advertising is almost 
unbelievable. Large businesses, whole industries in 
fact, have been built up without a line of advertising 
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anywhere but in business-papers. Almost every manu- 
facturer of outstanding importance to-day grew from 
small beginnings. A great majority of these first learned 
of the business-building power of publicity through 
advertising in the papers of their respective trades and 
industries. To this day they continue to maintain this 
class of advertising under all business-conditions. 

Selective in the character of its circulation, the busi- 
ness-paper enables the advertiser to choose readers of 
any given class or occupation; makes it possible for 
him to talk to his “market” in its own language and 
upon the points in which it is interested. 

A personal experience with business-paper advertis- 
ing covering a period of over twelve years has proved 
to me that the progressive men in any industry, pro- 
fession or trade, from the biggest and most commanding 
figures down, read business-papers.—W. L. Rickarp, 
President of Rickard & Co. 

Advertising & Selling. 


A Letter that Speaks for Itself 


PuBLISHER OF PHoto-Era MaGazine: 

We continue to receive inquiries of a high class from 
our advertisement in PHoro-Era MaGazine and we 
are receiving orders through the advertisement more 
quickly than it has been our experience in other maga- 
zines—that is to say—from the time of first appearance 
of the advertisement. 

We keenly appreciate the high standard you main- 
tain and will be glad if any endorsement of ours will be 
of assistance in advertising your efficiency and excel- 
lence as an advertising-medium. 

Cordially yours 
Tue Hanpcrart Srupro. 


JOHNSTOWN, PENN. 
Dec. 7, 1921. 


What the People Need to Learn 


Ir “we, the common people” of the United States, 
were better versed in economics and finance, much 
would be added to the material well-being of the nation. 
A large proportion of the discontent and unrest, so 
detrimental to business and prosperity, has been due 
to the prépaganda of ill-formed agitators and half- 
baked theorisers. The last-named class includes not 
merely poorly educated persons, but not a few college- 
professors and other intellectuals who have no experi- 
ence in, or comprehension of, practical affairs, and who 
dwell mentally in Utopia. 

There are certain cast-iron economic facts and simple 
elementary principles that every American citizen 
should be familiar with, if the country is ever to prosper 
as it should. Ignorance, or ignoring, of these on one 
side or the other, sometimes on both, causes most of 
the frictions arising in the industrial world. Capital 
has short-sightedly, even as regards its own interests, 
often occupied an unwise economic position, while 
labor has been prone to confuse the economic law with 
capitalism and to arraign the latter for conditions in- 
evitable in the very nature of things. 

The business of business is to make profit and that 
is its primary reason for being. It must conduct its 
operations along certain rigid lines, if it is to succeed, 
and its success is a universal need. Yet to multitudes 
the conditions, under which alone business can thrive, 
are a sealed book. They imagine that the rules of busi- 
ness are purely arbitrary and can be changed at will 
without entailing harm. They do not realise the neces- 
sity and the difficulty that control and shape the action 
of the managers of enterprises.—Leslie’s Weekly. 


Camera-Prints of Picturesque Boston 


When, several years ago, Joseph Pennell made the 
astounding statement that Boston, the Bay State capi- 
tal, was devoid of places of pictorial interest, he reck- 
oned without his host. Recalling that gratuitous re- 
mark, the members of the Boston Y. M. C. Union 
Camera Club set to work and sought out the pic- 
turesque spots of Greater Boston—such as pass un- 
noticed by the casual observer—and photographed 
them, guided by their artistic intuition. The results of 
those efforts were shown in a collection of one hundred 
and forty prints in the Fine Arts Exhibition-Room of 
the Boston Public Library, December 12 to 26, reveal- 
ing a wealth of picturesque material unsuspected even 
by the local artists of the brush. Unfortunately, our 
visit to this delightful and illuminating display came 
at a time when this issue was preparing to go to press; 
hence regretful brevity. 

In response to the earnest appeal of President Herbert 
B. Turner, the members of the camera club bent to 
their task with exemplary ardor, discrimination and 
industry. They have produced a collection of photo- 
graphs which, for thematic novelty, artistic beauty and 
civic interest, are unique and highly creditable to 
the esprit de corps of the club. While most of the mem- 
bers made special visits among unfrequented places in 
Greater Boston, for the benefit of this particular show, 
others drew on their stock of negatives made previously, 
prints of a number of which have already appeared in 
Puoto-Era Macazine. Although the pictures were 
generally of surpassing excellence, those which made the 
strongest impression on the writer were by Ralph Os- 
borne, “the romantic’; Herbert B. Turner, “the ver- 
satile’; G. H. Seelig, ‘‘the poetic’; and Alton H. 
Blackinton, “the bold.” Among the prints upon 
which the writer looked with lingering admiration were 
“Osborne’s Alley—Province Court,” “Branch Street” 
and “Harvard Place,” by Ralph Osborne; “Charles 
Gate,” “Industry” (tug about to pass through draw- 
bridge) and “City Hospital—Worcester Square,” by 
Herbert B. Turner; “Grand Stairway—Public Library,” 
“Fenway,” ‘‘Freight-Yard near Huntington Avenue” 
and “Fenway Symphony” (in winter), by G. H. Seelig; 
“Boston Harbor,” “Arlington Street Church,” “Quincy 
Market,” ““West Boston Bridge” and “Front of Public 
Library,” by A. H. Blackinton; “Copley Place,” by 
C. E. Dodge; Vernon Street,” by E. O. Hiler: 
“Brook Farm” and “From Springfield-Street Bridge,” 
by Thomas E. Swett; “Break in the Clouds,” by W. J. 
Jaycock; “Lion of Grand Stairway—Public Library,” 
by Louis Astrella; “View of Boston” and “Summer in 
Riverway,” by W. H. C. Pillsbury; ‘“‘Glimpse of Faneuil 
Hall,” by Harold E. Almy; “Creek Square,” by W. L. 
Manson; “West Boston Bridge,” by W. A. Barretta; 
“Fountain at Night—Boston Common,” by Henry 
Shaw; “Old South Church—Arcade,” by George S. 
Akasu. These and other pictorialists of the club showed 
that they had visited with exceeding profit the North 
End, Beacon Hill, Back Bay, Boston Harbor, the busi- 
ness-section, the park-system and other All Boston 
districts. Other prints of rare pictorial interest were 
by W. E. Burwell, A. S. Dockham, H. O. Clarke, 
Henry A. Stanley, M. J. Cochran, Benj. F. Thompson 
and Donald Barnes. A series of aerial photographs of 
exceptional merit, by Henry Shaw, were a prominent 
feature of this truly remarkable exhibition. 

This collection of the pictorial possibilities of Greater 
Boston, which has drawn admiring crowds while shown 
at the Boston Public Library, will be on exhibition at 
the Boston City Club throughout the month of January. 

W. A. F. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 


C. M. Y.—Camera-club outings for winter- 
sports photography in New England may be ar- 
ranged by writing to Denny B. Goode, secretary, 
Convention and Tourist Bureau, Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Boston, Mass. The railroads and hotels 
are co-operating to make winter-sports popular as 
never before; and, by reducing their rates have made it 
possible for camera-clubs or other organisations to 
enjoy outings during the winter-season. 

R. F. K.—It is easy to overdevelop and make 
a print too dark. Stop development as soon as you 
have obtained the proper tone. For brush-develop- 
ment, a wide, flat, camel-hair brush is the best. It 
enables you to eliminate bubbles and other minute 
obstructions. Exposing sensitised paper to the light 
of magnesium-ribbon is the old, safe and effective 
method. 

A. F.—Effective flashlight-devices for amateurs 
are made by the Eastern Kodak Company. These may 
be obtained from such dealers as Robey-French Com- 
pany, Pinkham & Smith Company, Ralph Harris & 
Company and others in Boston, Mass. The Prosch 
Mfg. Company of New York used to make a hand- 
flashlamp for the use of pure magnesium-powder. One 
of the best portable electric lights is made by the 
Halldorson Company, Chicago. 

Cc. K. W.—To make sure that all hypo has 
been eliminated from plates, films or prints 
drain some of the last wash-water into a glass and add a 
little water. Place the glass on a sheet of white paper. 
Add enough potassium permanganate to color the 
water pink. If the plates, films or prints are free of 
hypo the wash-water will remain pink. If the pink 
color disappears, there is still hypo in the wash-water. 
Many fine negatives and prints have become useless 
in later years owing to the effects of hypo that was not 
entirely washed away. 

D. P. S.—Making lantern-slides is a special 
photo-activity that requires technical skill. 
You will find the following articles on making lantern- 
slides, in monochrome or in colors, in back-numbers of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine as follows: ‘Making Lantern- 
Slides at Home,” by Allen E. Churchill, Feb., 1914; 
“Stand Development for Lantern-Slides,”” by Bernard 
Ward, M. S. C., Feb., 1912; “Lantern-Slides—Direct 
in the Camera,” by W. L. G. Bennett, Nov., 1911; 
“A Practical Introduction to Lantern-Slide Making,” 
by Rev. Thos. Perkins, Mar., 1907; “The Enlarging- 
Lantern for Making Lantern-Slides,” by E. Murray, 
April, 1915; “Lantern-Slides in Natural Colors,” in 
two parts, by William Spiller, Feb. and Mar., 1915. 

F. P. S.—To photograph paintings, pastels, 
and statuary is, as you say, an appropriate winter- 
occupation. To do it well, requires experience; and we 
would recommend to you—as a new subscriber—the 
competition, ‘““Copying Works of Art,” the prize-win- 
ning pictures of which, together with illuminating and 
helpful data, were published in PHoto-Era MaGazine 
June, 1921. 

I. S. A.—There are many successful women 
professional photographers but not very many have 
entered the field of commercial photography. It is one 
thing to have a studio to which patrons may come or 
to go to their homes; but it is another matter to go out 


into the business-world to make pictures in all sorts 
of places and under all manner of difficult conditions. 
Of course, there are certain women who can and will 
do well in commercial photography; but there are more 
who will do better in portrait-photography where they 
are not subjected so much to conditions beyond their 
control. A thorough course at any of the photographic 
schools or colleges advertised in PHoro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE will be of great value to any woman who con- 
templates entering the field of commercial photography. 

P. M. F.—The reading of photographic books 
and magazines is a very important factor in help- 
ing you to get more out of photography. Of course, 
the instruction-book that accompanies the camera will 
enable you to make pictures if you follow its rules 
carefully; but beyond that, it does not pretend to 
go. Were the instruction-book all that was needed in 
the study and practice of photography, there would 
be no reason for the many excellent photographic text- 
books and magazines. To confine yourself entirely to 
the instruction-book would be like being satisfied to 
confine your reading in literature to the contents of a 
First Reader in school. The instruction-book has its 
important place; but it is but the beginning and not 
the end of photography. 

E. T. T.—The Wetplate or the Wetplate Pro- 
cess referred to frequently, in the photographic press, 
is the Collodion-Process, used, professionally, since 
about 1848, and discontinued in the eighties, when it 
was quite generally succeeded by the dryplate. The 
wetplate was very inconvenient and “messy.” The 
practitioner was almost invariably afflicted with black- 
ened fingers, due to contact with the silver sensitising- 
solution; and his process was jocosely called the “black 
art.” The glass-plate was first thoroughly cleaned, 
then coated with collodion and, lastly, dipped, with 
the aid of a rubber “dipper,” into a vertical glass 
“bath” containing the silver sensitising-bath, where it 
was allowed to remain for about one minute. The 
plate, while still wet, was placed at once in the holder, 
and, before it had begun to dry in the least, was imme- 
diately exposed, as otherwise failure would result. 
The exposed plate was developed without delay in an 
aqueous solution of protosulphate of iron, acetic acid 
and nitric acid, fixed, washed and dried. If the nega- 
tive, after developing, appeared to be weak, it was 
strengthened or intensified by “redeveloping’”—which 
could be done even after it had been fixed. It was then 
thoroughly washed, and set up to dry. 

C. D. W.—Making pictures from a boat re- 
quires careful attention to the shutter-speed and to the 
lens stops. Even on cloudy days, less exposure is 
required on the water than on land. Light is reflected 
from the surface of the water to an amazing degree. 
In most cases, the best way to control the exposure is 
to use a smaller stop. That is, if you are accustomed 
to use F/8 at 1/50 second, stop down to F/16. How- 
ever, if it is necessary to use F/8, increase the shutter- 
speed to 1/75 or 1/100 second and thus prevent over- 
exposure. A cloudy day on the water will enable 
you to obtain many beautiful effects that cannot be 
had when the sun is shining brightly. Usually, a 
cloudy day is a quiet day, and the play of light and 
shade on the water may be portrayed to advantage. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Tue AmertcAN ANNUAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 1922. 
Volume XXXVI. Edited by Perey Y. Howe. 296 
pages of text. Over 200 illustrations; 24 in color. 
Price, paper, $1.75; cloth (Library Edition), $2.50. 
Postage according to zone. New York: George 
Murphy, Inc., 57 East 9th Street, sole sales-agent. 


As the American Annual of Photography makes its 
welcome thirty-sixth appearance, we cannot fail to 
note that each succeeding year it seems to reflect more 
accurately the photographic thought of America. The 
present volume, editorially and typographically, is 
superior to the one of last year. Good printing should 
always supplement good photography. The publisher 
of this year’s Annual deserves to be complimented. 

The literary contributions are unusually varied, 
practical and interesting. Such well-known author- 
ities as Paul L. Anderson, William Alexander Alcock, 
Carl W. Atkinson, A. H. Beardsley, Sigismund Blu- 
mann, Louis F. Bucher, C. H. Claudy, J. I. Crabtree, 
Frederick C. Davis, William S. Davis, Arthur G. El- 
dridge, Arthur H. Farrow, George D. Jopson, Dr. T. W. 
Kilmer, August Krug, Sophie L. Lauffer, Francis Orville 
Libby, A. Lockett, Charles H. Partington, Charles F. 
Rice, George Steele Seymour, Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, 
James Thomson and others offer the reader a fund of 
photographic information of rare value. 

Among the pictorial contributors may be found 
those whose work is known internationally and who 
truly represent the best in America. The list includes 
Paul S. Anderson, Louis Astrella, William Alexander 
Alcock, Lawrence Baker, Edgar A. Cohen, William S. 
Davis, Rudolf Eickemeyer, Wm. Shewell Ellis, Theodore 
Eitel, Arthur H. Farrow, Louis F. Fleckenstein, Jared 
Gardner, Louis A. Goetz, G. W. Harting, Belle Johnson, 
Carl H. Kattelman, Dr. T. W. Kilmer, August Krug, 
Warren R. Laity, Sophie L. Lauffer, Francis Orville 
Libby, William Ludlum, William Elbert Macnaughtan, 
Holmes I. Mettee, Percy Neyman, Dr. J. H. Pardoe, 
Charles H. Partington, W. H. Porterfield, Lawrence C. 
Randall, Charles F. Rice, George Steele Seymour, P. F. 
Squier, Kate Smith, Louis F. Steele, James Thomson, 
Floyd Vail, John H. Whitehead and many others 
whose work is well known. 

The volume concludes with the American Annual 
Formulary, Tables of Weights and Measures, Chemical 
Elements, Comparative Speed-Numbers, Calculating 
Distances in Enlarging and Reducing, Distances for 
Use in Focusing, Length of Studios, Uniform System 
for Stops and list of American Photographic Societies 
and Camera Clubs. The American Annual of Photog- 
raphy, 1922, is filled with up-to-the-minute photo- 
graphic information and the illustrations are a pic- 
torial treat. The amateur or professional photog- 
rapher who is really eager to keep abreast of the times 
will obtain a copy at the first opportunity from his 
photo-dealer or from PHoto-Era Macazine. As the 
edition is limited and the demand is great, orders 
should be placed at once. 


Edited and 
illustrated with pictorial photographs by Edward R. 


Poems or THE Dance. An Anthology. 
Dickson. 8vo, 263 pages. Cloth. Price, $3.00. 
New York, U.S.A.: Alfred A. Knopf. 1921. 

This anthology of one hundred and seventy-five 
poems of the dance is the first of its character to be 
compiled in any language. It begins with the early 
Hindu and Chinese classics of 1500 B.c. and takes the 
reader through Greek, Hebraic, Roman, Medieval, 
Elizabethan, Victorian and North American Indian 
poetic dance-expressions. It concludes with the work 
of the poets of 1920. Here one encounters dance-poems 
that range from Jeremiah to James Oppenheim, from 
Shakespeare to Carl Sandburg, from William Blake to 
William Rose Benet. A prefatory essay giving glimpses 
into the art of dancing, is from the pen of the poet- 
critic, Louis Untermeyer. 

After satirising the decline of the ancient, classic 
dances, the debasing of the human body by the tyranny 
of modern dress, and extolling the reanimating art of 
Isidora Duncan, Mr. Untermeyer pays a well-deserved 
tribute to the interpreta‘ive skill of Mr. Dickson, as 
exemplified by his really beautiful photographs:— 

““More than one echo of this is captured in Mr. 
Dickson’s anthology. His collection of poems of the 
dance is not only a unique assembling, but is an illu- 
mined commentary: a record of how poets of various 
centuries and frequently opposed temperaments have 
responded to this seemingly neglected art. Possibly 
the most outstanding feature of Mr. Dickson’s com- 
pilation is its range; he selects, with a discriminating 
catholicity, from the ancient Chinese and Hindu 
classics as well as from the most experimental moderns; 
if he seems partial to the Elizabethans, it is not because 
he is unaware of the Georgians. From Jeremiah to 
James Oppenheim, from Shakespeare to Carl Sandburg, 
from William Blake to William Benet—one is given a 
wide variety of perceptions of a fundamental passion. 
Here, illuminated by Mr. Dickson’s sensitive photo- 
graphs, are reminders of that primitive wonder. 

“Rousing the world, the dance still rejuvenates both 
art and life. For its leap expresses the oldest wish for 
freedom, and its rhythms contain the mirth and grav- 
ity of youth.” 


PictortaL LANpscAPE By The Photo- 
Pictorialists of Buffalo. Large octavo. 252 pages. 
53 illustrations, three appendixes and index. Cloth, 
$3.50. Boston, U. S. A. American Photographic 
Publishing Company, 1921. 


Interest in pictorial photography among amateur and 
professional photographers is greater to-day than ever 
before. It has become that part of photography which 
is appealing more and more to those workers who seek 
higher and more beautiful forms of pictorial expression. 
One has but to visit the photographic salons to learn 
that the leading contributors of international fame are 
practical exponents of pictorial photography. The 
desire seems to be to get away from the stereotyped 
methods and technical or artistic limitations imposed 
by the past. However, this does not mean that sound 
fundamentals are discarded or that they are not valued 
highly by present-day pictorialists. The purpose ap- 
pears to be to utilise the best from the past, and with 
it, to push on into fields that promise even greater 
fruition. 

At this time, it is especially fitting that a book should 
make its appearance which describes in detail one of the 
foundation-stones of pictorial photography. In “‘Picto- 
rial Landscape Photography” by The Photo-Picto- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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LONDON 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 


Ir is not often that photographers have the oppor- 
tunity to test three new products in connection with 
each other; but this has been our good fortune, quite 
lately. Neither of them had been “on the market” 
more than four months; but it is quite safe to say all 
three, before their appearance, had given not a little 
trouble, and been the centers of much study and careful 
consideration. Twelve months covers the public col- 
lective life of these three products, and no one can fore- 
tell their future possibilities. 

They are, in the order of our experiment—but not 
necessarily of their ultimate importance—the new 
ultra rapid “Eclipse”’ plate, made by the Imperial Dry 

Plate Company; Kodak’s latest variety of Kodura 
printing-paper, called “Etching Brown,” and—a baby! 
The latter strictly conforms to the necessities of the 
case, for he is the son of a well-known personality in 
the London photographic world. 

Here, then, are our raw materials. The four-months- 
old baby was photographed on one of the fast plates, 
from which a print was made on the new paper, here- 
with enclosed for the Editor’s inspection and use. The 
exposure was made early in October, at 11 o'clock in 
the morning, in our usual surroundings for photograph- 
ing children (a white room with ordinary window and 
no top light). The lens was set at F/8, and the very 
fastest possible bulb-exposure given by means of the 
antinous release. The plate developed well and easily, 
showing full exposure and good density. These plates 
are labeled 750 H. & D., and we cannot but believe 
that it is a true statement of their rapidity; for never, 
even with the Imperial Flashlight brand (500 H. & D.) 
has it been possible to stop down to F/8, giving the 
same very short bulb-exposure, and obtain the good 
quality secured here. We have no means to test the 
actual length of exposure given; but any photographer 
can demonstrate for himself what an extremely rapid 
exposure may be obtained in this way by experimenting 
with a lens in his hand. As pointed out in an earlier 
letter—when reporting the first appearance of these 
plates—this advance in pace is a very definite advan- 
tage, and places in the photographer’s hands, for certain 
purposes, a real and extended power, which can be used 
as reduced exposure, or increased depth of focus, and, 
of course, dark winter-days will be shorn of many of 
their non-actinic terrors. 

An enlargement from the negative was made on the 
new Etching Brown Kodura. This is a slow paper and 
is intended for contact printing; but we found with day- 
light enlarging, choosing a bright day, that there was 
no difficulty, although it was already autumn light, 
provided we did not grow impatient with an exposure 
of about eighty seconds. The makers recommend that 
the developer should be fairly high in temperature to 
obtain the best color. The surface and tone certainly 
suggest the name under which this particular brand of 
Kodura is sold, and, for many subjects, it will add to 
the photographer's choice of printing-mediums a much- 
wanted variety, both delicate and refined. As to the 


sitter, we need only record that he carried out his part 
in the experiment in an entirely satisfactory manner, 
even to the testing of the rapidity of our exposure, by 
continual movement. 


Mr. J. L. Bee Mason, who was appointed photog- 
rapher and kinematographer to the expedition in the 
“Quest,” which has just started for the South Polar 
regions, has unfortunately had to give up, owing to the 
rough weather experienced off the French and Portu- 
gucse coasts. One of the two boy scouts also had to 
return. The little ship, filled with scientific impedi- 
menta of every description that are necessary for the 
various work that will be undertaken, has a great 
reputation for “‘activity in short seas,” as Sir Ernest 
Shackleton (the famous leader of the expedition) puts 
it, and these two men, in spite of their keenness and 
competence, could not stand the continual pitching and 
rolling, and so reluctantly had to be sent back from 
Madeira. 

During a chat, recently, with Mr. H. H. Blacklock, 
the new secretary to the Royal Photographic Society, 
we heard that this, the oldest of British photographic 
institutions, is doing remarkably well. There was 
naturally a rush to join last year, as it was known that 
the membership-fee was shortly to be doubled. The 
consequence was that four hundred new members were 
elected. But this alone would not have been a particu- 
larly healthy sign, if it had not been followed this year 
by a steady flow of fresh blood. Up to date, and at the 
doubled subscription-fee, considerably more than a hun- 
dred members have been enrolled. This is not only a 
hint that interest in photography in all its branches is 
again spreading, now that the war, and all that it meant 
to every one has, at least in part, become history, but 
that the Royal Photographic Society is increasing its 
attraction for photographers. The meetings, which are 
bright, attractive and informing, have been particularly 
well attended. 

Spirit-Photography! Dare we mention the subject 
again? Frankly, we are ourselves very sceptical as to 
all the experiments that have been so much in evidence 
lately. But when a well-known scientist, like Sir 
Oliver Lodge, publicly and fairly sympathetically dis- 
cusses the point, humble and ignorant people like our- 
selves must simply record what is said, and keep open 
minds. Sir Oliver argued thus: “Why, if the human 
body could materialise for a few years, could it not do 
so for a few minutes, borrowing a portion of organised 
matter, and using it to make the body visible enough 
to be photographed?” He stated that he was not, so 
far, convinced, but intended to investigate the subject 
further, and if, and when, his research proved it to be 
true, he will have no hesitation to declare the fact. 

And following on this, Mr. James Douglas, the editor 
of the Sunday Express, has “sat” to a Spiritualist 
photographer, and we are assured that at the back of 
the portrait of Mr. Douglas is—Something! Spiritual- 
ists call this something a “psychic extra.” Anyway, it 
no doubt proved an “extra” attraction to last Sunday’s 
paper, and although the reproduction of the psychic 
photograph showed little that could be considered 
unusual, let us hope that it will advance the vexed 
question, “Are the dead alive?” in which Mr. Douglas 
is deeply interested. 

(The charming baby-picture sent to accompany this 
letter was omitted because of lack of space. We hope 
to publish it in a later issue-——Eprror.] 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 


Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the law-offices of Norman 
T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, D.C., 
from whom copies of any one of the patents can be 
obtained by sending twenty-five cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent-Office during the month of November, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public. 

Patent, Number 1,396,770, has been granted to 
Charles E. K. Mees of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. The 
invention is a Method and Apparatus for Making 
Photographic Records. 

Alexander T. Koppe of Los Angeles, California, has 
been granted patent, Number 1,396,962, for Vacuum- 
Pressure Frame. The patent has been assigned to Off- 
set Directoplate Company of Chicago, III. 

Photographic Camera. Patent, Number 1,397,132. 
Alexander H. Long of Mobile, Alabama. 

Patent, Number 1,397,231. Focusing-Attachment. 
Arthur L. Patterson of Washington, D.C. 

Umberto Nistri of Rome, Italy, has been granted 
patent, Number 1,396,047, for Method of Photogram- 
metric Survey and Apparatus Therefor. 

Patent, Number 1,396,035. Method of and Appa- 
ratus for Designating Photographic Exposures. Henry 
J. Gaisman of New York, assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Lens-Front Mount, invented by Carl Vall of Roch- 
ester, N.Y., has been patented. Patent, Number 
1,396,388. 

Julius Rheinberg of London, England, has been 
granted patent, Number 1,396,592, on Light-Sensitive 
Collodion Coating Mixture and Film. 

Patent, Number 1,396,717, has been granted to John 
E. Leonard of Los Angeles, California, on Adjustable 
Iris and Curtain for Cameras. 

Photographic Camera. Patent, Number 1,395,293. 
Invented by William A. Peters of Chicago, Il. 

Charles Rothmeyer of Aulnay-sous-Bois, France, has 
been granted patent, Number 1,395,360, for Loader- 
Magazine Frame for Photographic Cameras. 

Patent, Number 1,395,869, has been granted to 
Arthur Gray Pickard and Frank Slinger of Altrincham, 
England, on a Photographic Camera. 

Package of X-Ray Films. Patent, Number 1,395,918. 
Inventor, John G. Jones of Rochester, N.Y. 

Louis Mandel of Chicago, IIl., has been granted 
patent, Number 1,394,568, on Camera Attachment. 

Patent, Number 1,394,697, has been granted to 
Gustaf E. Tornsjo of St. Paul, Minnesota, for Film- 
Hanging Device. 

Daylight Developing and Fixing Apparatus for Roll- 
Films. Patent, Number 1,395,160. Inventor, Myron 
H. Stockwell of Geneva, N.Y. 

Arthur S. Warne of Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada, has been granted patent, Number 1,395,214, 
on Camera-Shutter Release. 

Patent, Number 1,393,793, has been granted to 
Constant J. Kryzanowsky of Mount Washington, 
Maryland, assignor to The Crown Cork and Seal Com- 
pany of Baltimore City, Baltimore, Maryland, for 
Camera. 


Camera Shutter has been invented by John Swinscoe 
of Baltimore, Maryland, assignor to The Crown Cork 
and Seal Company of Baltimore City, Baltimore, 
Maryland, and patent, Number 1,393,983, has been 
granted him. 

Sydney C. Swann of Richmond, Virginia, assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y., has 
been granted patent, Number 1,394,047, for Camera. 

Patent, Number 1,394,401, has been granted to 
Hiram Hyatt Berry of New York, N.Y., for Film- 
Winding Means for Cameras. 


Pictorial Landscape Photography—Review 
(Continued from page 58) 


rialists of Buffalo, we learn of the ideals, experiences and 
technical methods of that small group of men who 
founded the “Buffalo School,’’ which later became 
famous throughout the photographic world. We obtain 
first-hand reasons why these men became dissatisfied 
and bound themselves together for the common good 
that their ideals and longings for a more beautiful form 
of pictorial expression might be realised. That they 
succeeded cannot be denied. We of the present owe 
them a debt of gratitude. Some may not approve all 
their work or what they wrote; but we must admit that 
they were a vital factor in the growth and success of 
pictorial photography in America. 

To Mr. Frank R. Fraprie should be given the credit 
for resurrecting and issuing in permanent form the 
theories and methods of the Photo-Pictorialists of 
Buffalo as written by themselves in the photographic 
press of a number of years ago. Mr. Fraprie has re- 
vised the original articles carefully and he has selected 
truly representative illustrations to accompany the text. 
By so doing, the volume has been made a practical 
treatise of value to every progressive pictorialist who is 
eager to find his pictorial ideal. 

A glance at the chapter-headings will show that the 
volume is eminently practical: Pictorial Landscape 
Photography—Its Nature and Scope; Some Notes on 
Equipment; On Field-Tactics; The Negative and Its 
Enlargement; Modification of the Negative; Carbon 
and Other Printing-Processes; Carbon-Printing and the 
Presentation of the Print. In the Appendixes are 
found: “The Color of the Print” by F. A. Lidbury; 
The Advantages of Small Groups of Workers; “‘Mul- 
tiple Gum-Printing” by Paul Lewis Anderson and 
“Gum-Bromide Printing” by William S. Davis. The 
illustrations include representative pictures by the 
Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo collectively; and by F. 
Austin Lidbury, F. Edwin Keller, Oscar C. Anthony, 
Charles Booz, W. H. Porterfield, Edward B. Sides, 
Augustus Thibaudeau, and John M. Schreck. Typo- 
graphically, the volume is well done; the type is large 
and the halftone-reproductions are excellent. We 
believe that this new addition to the books on pictorial 
photography will receive a warm welcome. 


A Successful Photograph 


““My boy, she’s a perfect picture. Why the deuce 
don’t you marry her?” 
“Tm afraid I can’t afford a suitable frame.” 
—Exchange. 
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PUBLISHED BY THE 


WOLLENSAK OPTICAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


DEVOTED TO 
LENS AND SHUTTER 
INFORMATION 


Vol. II 


JANUARY, 1922 


No. 1 


MAKING SHUTTER ACTION POSITIVE 


SPEED CONTRO 


LING DEVICE 
on new 
WOLLENSAK 
SHUTTERS 
Speed indicator on shutter extent of movement of lever (1) which engages 
studs on escapement wheel (2). gree of revolution (2) controls absolutely the number 
of oscillations of pallet (3). Stud in end of pallet lever (4), rides in slot in balance wheel 
(5) contributing to the smooth operation of the other parts. 
All in the Family Veritographs 


Here are a few of the members of 
the Wollensak family, that are serv- 
ing their employers well: 

Velostigmats, anastigmats 


. 
plied in following four models, 
complete range of sizes: 


Series I, F:6.3, triple convertible, ideal for 
commercial work 

Series II, F:4.5, high speed for Graflex or 
all-round studio use 

Series III, F:9.5, 90 degree wide-angle 

Series IV, F:6.3, inexpensive, rapid anas- 
tigmat 

Vitax, F:3.8, for portraiture and child 
photography 


Verito, F:4, the most versatile soft-focus 
lens on the market 


sup- 
and 


Our free catalog tells you all 
about them. 


Many users of the 
Verito Soft-Focus 
Lens, recognizing the 
inherent beauty of 
Verito prints, call them 
“Veritographs” to distinguish them 
from the ordinary kind. 


If you have never made Verito- 
graphs nor experienced the genuine 
joy of securing in your negatives any 
delightful quality of softness you 
desire, you have a treat in store. For 
the Verito is a never-ending inspira- 
tion to artistry and the gateway to 
photographic development. 


the New Wollensak 
_ gearless, pumpless shutters 
eliminate uncertainty. 


The Betax, Gammax and 
Deltax represent the achieve- 
ment of the most desirable 
qualities in a photographic 
shutter. Heretofore, accur- 
acy has been secured at the 
sacrifice of simplicity, or vice 
versa. But in these new 
gearless, pumpless_ shutters, 
accuracy and simplicity com- 
bined with sturdiness, relia- 
bility and beauty, are domi- 
nant characteristics. 

The retarding device, which 
is a radical improvement over 
speed governing devices us- 
ing pumps or gears, insures 
absolute accuracy. Note the 
illustration of this device, 
and the description of how it 
operates. Isn’t this ideal 
simplicity? The movement 
of all parts is constant, non- 
variable and positive. Yet 
there are so few bearing sur- 
faces that friction is virtually 


Handiest Camera in America”’ 


anastigmats. 


themselves. 


That’s what the Seneca Camera Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., call their No. 2 Sagamore, a 
new member of the Seneca family. It is, indeed 
a finely constructed, efficient instrument, and 
the Wollensak lens and shutter, supplied as 
standard equipment, contributes in no small 
measure to its accuracy and reliability. 

Our association with the Seneca Company is 
of long standing. We have supplied them with 
thousands of S. A., R. R. and Velostigmat 


And the quality of the lens has 


ever been reflected in the quality of the cameras 


When you buy a camera, insist on a Wollensak lens and shutter, and 
enjoy the assurance of uniformly fine results in your pictures. 


Wollensak Optical Company, 


Rochester, N. TY. 


Wollensak products standard equipment on Ansco, Rexo and Seneca Cameras. 


eliminated. 

The man who understands 
even the rudiments of me- 
chanics will appreciate these 
sound mechanical principles 
and will insure satisfaction 


Wollensak - Rechester: 


Please send literature concerning 


Amateur products 
[_] Professional products 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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by insisting on one of these 
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Intensify the Beauty of Your Photos 


The time of exposures, the lighting, how you obtained certain 
results—all are interesting to your camera-owning friends. 
Explain each picture to them in a group some night. Project 
your prints on a screen by the 


BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 
The Perfect Stereopticon 


There are models for projecting opaque subjects like photo-prints—even in colors. Other models 
project slides alone or both slides and opaque subjects. Write for our Balopticon catalog. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


7 558 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
hy NEW YORK WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Mi P: (Balopti ), Ophthalmic Lenses, 


re 
So tae Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Range Finders, Gun-Sights, Searchlight Projectors and other High-Grade Optical Products. 


better and fa 


Bring Out The Natural Beauty Of Your 
Pictures With 


ROEHRIG’S 
Transparent Oil Photo-Colors 


(GUARANTEED PERMANENT) 


if The leading ep oil-colors on the 
lJ market to-day. ill actually give the 
results claimed. No artistic skill is re- 
quired to use the colors as the method 
of application is so simple that it is possible for a child to produce beautiful, 
harmonious effects that give credit to an experienced colorist. They blend per- 
fectly with the photographic image, are brilliant in tone, easily applied and 
quickly removed for alteration. 


Complete Outfit $3.75 


The wide success attained with the Roehrig Transparent Oil Photo-Colors is 
manifested by the hearty endorsements we receive daily from users in both 
amateur and commercial lines. Once used, always used. A trial will convince you. 


Inquire from your dealer or write direct for descriptive literature. 


ROEHRIG - BIELENBERG CO., Ine. 
155 NEVINS STREET BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Prices 
Down Again! 


Another price-reduction—amounting to nearly 20% this 
time—is announced in the complete line of 


Bausch & Lomb 
Tessars and Protars 


The quality of these famous anastigmat lenses is on the 
same unvaryingly high plane as ever; but the prices are now 
back, in many numbers, nearly to their pre-war basis. While 
this reduction is scarcely yet warranted by production-costs, we 
are glad to make it at this time in order to strengthen and stabil- 
ize the American market for these highest grade, American-made 
lenses. 


This applies to our well-known Tessar Ic, (F/4.5), match- 
less speed-lens for reflecting-cameras; Tessar IIb (F/6.3), all- 
round anastigmat for hand-cameras; Protar VIIa, truly con- 
vertible lens for the serious amateur and the commercial photog- 
rapher; and Protars IV and V, standard wide-angle lenses. 


Write for our new price-list — and booklet, 
‘‘What Lens Shall I Buy?’’, if you haven’t 
already received a copy. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL COMPANY 
622 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO WASHINGTON LONDON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, yes Projection Apparatus (Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and 


Instruments, Photo-micrographic A pparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight- 
Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 


that eves may se see 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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METEOR 


DEVELOPER VIALS 


LIQUID L. C. H. VIALS— 
CYNTOL (METOL) SUCCESSORS TO 
HYDROQUINONE THE M. Q. TUBE 


LIQUID CONCENTRATED DEVELOPER 
L. C. H. Vials (Meteor) Combine All the Advantages of M. Q. Tubes and 
Concentrated Liquid Developer and Eliminate the Disadvantages of Both. 
Just Add to Water and the Developer is Ready. 


JOHN G. MARSHALL 


1752 Atlantic Avenue 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


A Few Specials 


Icarette Model C, 214x314, fitted with 
Carl Zeiss Lens Series Ice F/4.5, in 
Compound Shutter... $55.00 


Goerz Coat-Pocket Tenax, 614x9 C.M. 
with F/6.8 Goerz Dagor Lens in Com- 
pound Shutter, three Double Plate- 
holders, Adapter and Pouch........ 45.00 


10x15 C.M. Ica Trix with F/6.8 Hekla, 
in Compound Shutter, three Holders 
and Film-Pack Adapter............. 50.00 


5x7 Compact Graflex, with 81-inch 
F/4.5 Ross X Pres lens, condition 


5x7 Speed Graphic, latest Model, with- 


Premo No. 12, 2144x314 with Bausch & 
Lomb 2B Tessar F’/6.3 lens, in Optimo 


Anastigmat lens........ FES ROIS 9.00 zines, criticisms, art-plates, etc. Filled { 
Brand-new 3A Rexo Special, 344 x5% to the brim with interesting and useful 
Speed Graphic, with 53-inch trators, cartoonists, card-writers and 
ier B/4.5 Bausch & Lomb Tessar, condi- ‘aii students. 25c a copy, $2.50 for the year. 
Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 
110 West 32nd Street, | New York City Dept. 766, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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EARN MONEY WITH YOUR CAMERA 


Are you an amateur, making pictures for pleasure? 


You can make money by doing home-portraiture 
in your spare time among your friends and 
neighbors. 


All you need is the proper 
kind of light for this work 
so you can make studio- 
quality portraits right in 
the home, in the evening 
during your spare time. 


HALLDORSON 
PORTABLE FLASH-LAMPS 
make home-portraiture easy 

and profitable 


Send today for complete infor- 
mation about these lamps, in- 
cluding folder, “The Way to 
Successful Home-Portraiture” 


—both free. 
The Halldorson 
Company 
Sethe Home-Portrait 1780 WILSON AVENUE 
Flash.Lamp CHICAGO 


THEY BEAT THE BEST! 


HAMMER PLATES meet every require- 
ment of modern photography. 


Extremely rapid, clean working and 
uniform, they produce negatives of great 
brilliancy and detail. 


Special brands for special needs. 


Hammer’s Special Extra-Fast (red label) and 

Extra-Fast (blue label) Plates for field- and 

studio-work and Hammer’s Extra-Fast Ortho- 

chromatic and D. C. Orthochromatic Plates 
for color-values. 


HAMMER DRY PLATE CO ») 
REG. TRADE MARK 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 
Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 


You will like Mimosa. 


Its simplicity will appeal 
to you. 


The remarkable quality of 
your photographs will be 
admired—they will be a 
little better than they ever 
were before—when you use 
Mimosa. 


VEROTYPE,a developing- 
paper for contact-prints. 


VEROTYPE CARBON, 
for rapid contact-prints and 
enlargements. 


AUROTYPE, a self-toning 
sunlight-paper. 


At the best photographic dealers, or 


Haroitp M. BENNETT 
153 West 23rd Street 
New York 


. When Ordering Goods Remember the Puoto-Era Guaranty 
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For Your Photographic Librar 
° Standard Photographic Books and Art-Books Which Every 
os Camera-User Should Own 
ee will be found listed below. For detailed information regarding them, read the reviews ip 
§ the issues of PaHoto-Era Maaazine indicated at the right of each title. Orders for any 
of these books will be filled promptly at the published price. 
Any photographic or art-book, not in this list, will gladly be procured at request. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC BOOKS 
American Annual of Photography 1922 (cloth)...... 2.50 Jan. 1922 
: Behind the Motion-Picture Screen.................. Austin Lescarboura............ 3.50 June 1920 
5 Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photography ...N.Y. Institute of Photography ... 6.00 Aug. 1920 
Handbook of Photomicrography.................... H. Lloyd Hind & W. B. Randles. 4.00 June 1914 
How Motion-Pictures Are Made.................... ere 4.00 Jan. 1919 
How to Make Good Pictures....................... Eastman Kodak Company...... 40 
How to Use the Samuel W. Frazer............. 1.50 
Austin Lescarboura........... 3.00 Dec. 1921 
Light and Their Applications............ 3.50 
Modern Telephotography (paper edition, $1. 50) Piasseee Capt. Owen Wheeler...... sane: 1.75 Aug. 1910 
Hans Harting, Ph.D.. Aug. 1918 
Primer Steven H. Horgan ............. 1.50 Nov. 1920 
Photograms of the Year 1920....................... F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S....cloth, 3.50 Mar. 1921 
eer Henry Turner Bailey........... 2.50 Apr. 1919 
Pe: Photography and Its Applications .................... William Gamble, F.R.P.S. ...... 1.00 Nov. 1920 
ee Photography for Students of Physics and Chemistry . . Louis Derr, A.M.,S.B.......... 2.25 Dec. 1913 
George Lindsay Johnson..... . 3.00 Sept. 1914 
i Photography—Its Principles and Applications........ Alfred Watkins, F.R.P.S.. English 4.00 Apr. 1920 
H. Chapman Jones, F.R.P.S..... 2.50 Dec. 1912 
; Pictorial Composition in Photography............... Arthur Hammond.............. 3.50 Aug. 1920 
Z Pictorial Landscape Photography.................. Photo-Pictorialists of Buffalo.... 3.50 Jan. 1922 
Practical Kinematography and Its Application........ Frederick A. Talbot ........... 1.50 
Professional Photography (two volumes)............. 1.75 May 1919 
Saturday with Miy Camera... 2.00 Nov. 1914 
_ Systematic Development of X-ray Plates and Films... Lehman Wendell, B.S., D.D.S... 2.00 Feb. 1920 
The Air-Brush in Photography...................... rs 3.50 Nov. 1920 
The Commercial Photographer...................... 4.00 Oct. 1920 
The Dictionary of Photography ..................... Wa July 1917 
The Fine Art of Photography......................-. Paul Lewis Anderson.......... 3.00 Nov. 1919 
The Fundamentals of Photography.................. A a 1.00 Oct. 1920 
Russell S. Wright .......... 1.60 Nov. 1920 
7% Topsy and Turvy (with original animal-photo’s)...... Carine and Will Cadby. . . 1.60 Feb. 1920 
OF William Copeman Kitchin, Ph.D.. 6.00 Apr. 1921 
ART-BOOKS 
A Treatise on Art. In Three Parts................. John Burnet, F.R.S............ $2.00 Dec. 1913 
Art-Treasures of Washington...................... Helen W. Henderson.......... 3.00 Feb. 1912 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts...................... Julia De Wolf Addison......... 3.00 Aug. 1910 
Composition in Monochrome and Color.............. SOF. 5.00 Apr. 1913 
Charles H. Caffin.............. 4.00 
The Art of the Wallace Collection.................. Henry C. Shelley... ..........:- 2.60 uly 1913 
The British Museum: Its History and Treasures..... Henry C. Shelley.............. 4.00 ar. 1912 
Add 1sc. for postage to price of books, on all orders from points outside of New England 
Send all orders, with remittance, direct to 
PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 
All cheques, except on national banks, require 10 cents additional for exchange 
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Order your Copy to-day 


THE 


‘WELLCOME 

Photo Exposure 

Calculator, Handbook 
and Diary 


Fuller than ever of information invaluable 
to the photographer, 


The improved Exposure Calculator gives 
the correct exposure with any plate or 


PLAUBEL PECONETTE 6x6 cm. 
F/4.2 Anticomar Lens Of alt Dealers 
and Compound Shutter 3% Burroughs Wellcome & Co., London (Eng.) 


New York: 
18/20, East Forty-first Street 


List-Price, $62.50 
ADAM ARCHINAL 


1409 Broadway New York City 
U.S. Agent, Plaubel Cameras and Lenses 
Catalog sent on request. 


Chicago: 
23, North Franklin Street 


Montreal: 
101-110, Coristine Building 


Pho. 1108 
All Rights Reserved 


The Most Successful 
Plate Ever Made 


CRAMER’S 


HI-SPEED 
PHOTOGRAPHIC | CONDENSORS 
The Plates with the ENLARGING and REDUCING 
Wonderful Emulsion Highest grade imported French optical 


glass in all diameters and foci. 
50% LESS THAN MARKET PRICES 
MOUNTED OR UNMOUNTED 
Write to Dept. D for prices. 


G. CRAMER 
J. H. B. Donaldson Enterprises 


NEW YORK CITY 
Special rate to photo-supply dealers. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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Glasses for Spectacles and Photography 


THIN and EXTRA-THIN GLASSES 
for DRYPLATES and LANTERN-SLIDES 


Glasses in Colors and for Special Purposes 


Rough Optical | Glass for spectacles, i in extra- 
white, neutral, “fieuzal,” and “color,” supplied 
in sheets, cut up. Lenses and convex glass. 


J. SCORY 
162 Faubourg St. Martin, PARIS, FRANCE 


HOW TO BECOME A 


PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO $125 AWEEK 
An interesting illustrated booklet 
(free) on choosing a vocation, the 
exceptional opportunilies Pho- 
onmauie offers you and how to avail yourself of these 


advantages. 

MOTION- PICTURE — COMMERCIAL — PORTRAITURE 
Three to six months’ course. Practicalinstruction. Modern equip- 
ment. Day or evening classes. Easy terms. , Cameras and Materials 
furnished free. The School of Recog P ity. Call or 
write for Catalog No. 23. 


N. Y. INSTIT PHOTOGRAPHY 
141 W. 36th St., N.Y. 505 State Street, Brooklyn 


STRUSS PICTORIAL LENS 


and 
KALOGEN 


M’f'd by Fred’k W. Keasbey, Box 303, Morristown, N. J. 


FREE TRIAL-OFFER. SEND FOR 
BOOKLET AND PRICE-LIST. 


Great Britain 
2 ROGER PLACE 
SKINNER LANE 
LEEDS 


New York Office 
22 EAST 30th ST. 


T ypogre phy 
work 


LP. rinting ~ 


rendered by 
GEO. H. ELLIS CO. (Inc.) 


Boston 


of this Magazine 
are examples of the 


POEMS or THE DANCE 
AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited and illustrated with pictorial photographs 
BY EDWARD R. DICKSON 
Price, $3.00 


A literary and pictorial treat 
Order your copy from 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S. A. 


Learn 


Portraits or Com ef 
E.GRUNEL COLLEGE 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


Hoy Broadway, NEW YORK CITY Send for 
4 So. Clark Street, CHICAGO, TLL. BOOKLET 
Ft profitable work taught 
by success ual photographer operating 
studios in largest cities. Earn $3510 $100 weekly. Day and night 
classes. Three months’ course. Easy payments. Add: ess Dept. 15. 


9 Engrossing-Ink 
1ns Taurine Bast 
Photo-Mounter 
Drawing-Board 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 
Are the finest and best inks and adhesives. 
Emanci yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives, and adopt the 
m™ Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will 
be a revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, 
well put up, withal so efficient. 
A t Dealers Generally 
CHAS. ™. HIGGINS & CO. 
Manufacturers 
271 Ninth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branches: Chicago, London 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
“halftoned” in this publica- 
tion are our product. 

We render this same helpful 
service to many other publishers and business- 
houses. We offer you our closest co-operation 
in your engraving-problems. 

THE MODERN ENGRAVING CO. 


154 Federal Street 7 Water Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Abco Anastigmat F 6 3 


in Acme Shutter 


at a price never before equalled for an anas- 514’ Focus for 


tigmat lens of this speed and quality, fitted 84x44 
with the famous Acme shutter, speed to a © . 
1/300 ofa second. Can be fitted to all makes $ 12.00 


of band-cameras. Will render crisp, spark- es 

ling definition and give your negatives that ©34” Focus for 

winning snap and brilliancy. 3144x516 or 4x5 
ABCO ANASTIGMAT F/7.5 14.50 

5}-inch Ilex Universal Shutter 3} x 44 $11.00 $ 

63-inch 34x52 12.50 Prices Postpaid 


SEND FOR OUR BARGAIN CATALOG 


Abe Cohen’s Exchange 


LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 
Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 

Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 


OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $1004 WEEK. We assist them to 

ea positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 

erms easy: living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 
its kind. WRITE FOR CATALOG TODAY. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

910 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


ARTISTS 


Professional and Amateur 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
Can Find Exceedingly 


Artistic Papers 


(Both Light and Heavy) 


FOR 
Mounting Sketches and Prints 


AT 
THE SEYMOUR Co. 
251 Seventh Avenue 
(Cor. 24th Street) NEW YORK CITY 


GRAFLEX HEADQUARTERS 


Specialising in equipping Graflex 

for Amateurs, Professionals, for Ex- 

peditions. Special devices, swing- 

fronts, largest line in America. 
Write for prices. 


Bass Camera Company 


Motion-Picture Apparatus and Graflex 
109 No. Dearborn St. 


Dept. E CHICAGO, ILL. 


KODAKS 4 CAMERAS 
LENSES 


NEW or USED—MODELS and STYLES to suit the individual 
and purpose, at the lowest prices. NOW is the time to obtain 


OUR BARGAIN-CATALOG 


and convince yourself that we offer extraordinary values. If you 
have a perplexing problem to decide relative to photography, 
our experienced sales-force will gladly render assistance, 
First-class merchandise—moderate prices and 
prompt service—Guaranteed. 
CENTRAL CAMERA CO., 124 So. Wabash Ave. 
Dept. 29 CHICAGO, ILL. 


T 
ick 


MOST CONVENIENT 


e 
INSURES WELL EXPOSED PICTURES 


It measures light without sensitised paper, or renewals. It 
is read directly without calculation, or guesswork. Easily set 
at arm’s length, as there is nothing to look through. Durable, 
compact, practical, and useful. Saves film. 

Price $1.50 including leather-case. 
Sold by all leading photo-supply dealers. 
G.M. MILNER - 525 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
Be sure to get a Milner Light-Gauge. 


MAURICE O’MEARA CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAPER 


170 SUMMER STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 
TELEPHONE MAIN 3964 


SUPPLY THE PAPER FOR 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
448-450 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 


we 


WILL give your work quality, 

distinction and assured per- 
manence, enabling you to get 
higher prices for it. Send for 
pamphlets. 


Platinotype 
Palladiotype 


Satista Papers 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS . PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


IF YOU WANT 


Photographs in Natural Colors 


——— USE —— 


AUTOCHROM 
PLATES 


This process is not in the experimental stage, 
but is a thoroughly practical one, by which 
any one can make pictures in natural colors 
with his own camera. Developing is extreme- 
ly simple, and the plates can be finished in 
twenty minutes. 


Send for Booklet 


R. J. FITZSIMONS 


75 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


TWELVE 
GREAT PAINTINGS 


PERSONAL INTERPRETATIONS 


A NEW BOOK FOR ART- 
LOVERS and ART-STUDENTS 


By Henry Turner Baley, 
Director of the Cleveland School of Art 


The Twelve Paintings: Pore INNocent X, 
by Velasquez; Sprinc, by Corot; Utysses De- 
RIDING PoLtypHeMus, by Turner; CREATION OF 
Man, by Michelangelo; Sarnr Barpara, by 
Palma Vecchio; THe Moruer, by Whistler; 
JUDITH WITH THE Heap or HOLOFERNES, by 
Botticelli; THe Starrs, by Burne- 
Jones; Tue Sistine Maponna, by Raphael; 
Tue TRANSFIGURATION, by Raphzel; Tue As- 
SUMPTION, by Titian; Prieta, by Titian. 


Format, 8x10 inches. Twelve full-page 
superb halftone-reproductions. Text in large 
type. Price $3.00. Postpaid in the U. S. 


: Address your orders to 
Photo-Era Magazine 
Wolfeboro, N. H. 


OUR MAGAZINE DEPARTMENT 


Many of our readers and subscribers are availing themselves of our 
magazine department which fills orders promptly for any 
popular, technical, art or photographic magazine 
published. Every subscription is sent 
direct to the publisher. 


Ask for a quotation on your favorite magazines. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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in two sizes— 
34X5%, 5X7 


All the Graflex 


advantages in 
the smallest 
possible space 


First, the fundamental features of Graflex excellence— 
the reflecting mirror, the focal plane shutter, the Kodak 
Anastigmat lens f. 4. 5. 

Then the added advantage of using film packs, roll film, 
cut film or plates as you choose. The Compact Graflex takes 
the Graflex Plate Holder, Graflex Film Pack Adapter, 
Graflex Magazine Plate Holder, Graflex Cut Film Holder, 
Graflex Roll Film Holder. 


Catalogue free at your dealer’s or by mail 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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The camera springs 
cpen when the thumb. 
presses the button 


Then one mottcn 
draws down the bed 
and snaps the lens 
into focus 


The Pocket Premo 


is a quick-action camera. Within 
a few seconds after it leaves your 
pocket it is ready for the picture. 
And it makes good pictures, 24x 
3 inches in size. 


At Kodak dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
Rochester Optical Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Kodak Film Tank 


For consistently correct film development 
there is no process known to experts equal to 
the Tank method, and you have it in compact, 
convenient form with the Kodak Film Tank. 

It’s all done easily in daylight, without ex- 
perimenting and without experience. 

Duplicating outfits (extra) permit develop- 
ment of several rolls at one time. 


All Dealers 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Proto-Era Guaranty 
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Kodak Projection Printer 


Takes negatives 
53,4*5 or smaller. 
Makes prints up to 
24.« 32 inches. 


Enlarging is revolutionized and changed into a simple printing 
process—projection printing—by the Kodak Projection Printer. 

The mechanical accuracy of the automatic focusing mechanism 
keeps the image in exact focus. As you move the camera up or down 
the image expands or contracts to the size desired but it always 
remains hair-sharp—that is the entirely new idea of making large 
prints embodied in the Kodak Projection Printer, and the process 
is as simple and rapid as contact printing. 

The equipment of the Kodak Projection Printer includes the 
Kodak Projection Anastigmat Lens /.6.3 and 100 Watt Stere- 
opticon Mazda Lamp. 


Send for booklet “Printing with the Kodak Projection Printer.” 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 
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Kodak Portrait Attachment 


Equip your camera with the Kodak Portrait 
Attachment and you can readily secure large- 
sized portraits in sharp focus at close range. 


At your dealer's. 


“At Home with the Kodak’”’ 
tells you how to best make the 
Kodak story of you and yours — 
Kodak portraits, for example. 
Get a copy of this interesting 
booklet —it’s completely illus- 
trated, replete with diagrams, and 
free— from us or your dealer. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 


When Ordering Goods Remember the Pooto-Era Guaranty 
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FIVE TUBES 


EASTMAN SPECIAL DEVELOPER 


(REVISED FORMULA) 


A UNIVERSAL DEVELOPER 


FOR 


FILMS, PLATES. PAPER. 


EastMaN Konak Co. 
ESTER. N.Y. 


Eastman Special Developer 


Its use is universal—for films, plates, 
Velox and other developing-out papers. 


It’s universally right, too—that’s what 
this seal on each glass tube stands for. 


: EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,N.Y., The Kodak City 
At your Dealer’s 
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ANSCO JUNIOR 
CAMERAS 


offer high efficiency at a lower cost. 

Shown above is the substantial 2C 
Ansco Junior (2% x 4%) equipped 
with Modico F 7.5 Anastigmat lens 
and Bionic shutter, which gives auto- 
matically controlled exposures of 1-10, 
1-25, 1-50, and 1-100 second, besides 
Bulb, and Time. 

The 2C Ansco Junior is also sup- 
plied, at a lower price, with R. R. lens 
and Actus shutter, or with S. A. lens 
and Actus shutter — speeds, 1-25, 
1-50, 1-100, Bulb, and Time. 

Ansco Junior Cameras may be had 
with corresponding equipment in the 
1A (2%x 4%), 3A (3% x 5%), and 
2% x 3% Vest Pocket sizes. 

These cameras are reliable and 
sturdy, with genuine leather bellows, 
seal-grain leather covering, aluminum 
bed and back, Ansco spool-holding 
arrangement, and the best of work- 
manship throughout. 

The price range, according to model 
and equipment, is from $10 to $25. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


PROFESSIONAL 
CYKO 


For the Picture That Is Choice 
a Paper That Is Fine 


and technical skill 

are of little avail unless the 
printing medium registers depth 
and roundness, giving separation 
of planes instead of a flat render- 
ing of the subject. 

The improvement obtained by 
the use of PROFESSIONAL CyKo is, 
to some minds, subtle, yet that 
there is a difference—that Pro- 
FESSIONAL CyKO prints are more 
realistic— your own comparisons 
will show. 

Length of scale and nicely-ad- 
justed balance, resulting in a re- 
markable combination of luminos- 
ity and softness, are, with ease of 
manipulation for color variations, 
distinguishing characteristics of 
PROFESSIONAL CyKo. 

A sample dozen of PROFESSIONAL 
Cyxo Burr (india-tint stock) or 
Plat (white stock), double weight, 
4x6, costs a quarter. See for 
yourself the beautiful effects ob- 
tainable from your favorite nega- 
tives in either black and white or 


sepia. One grade only. 


ANSCO COMPANY 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


When Ordering Goods Remember the PHoto-Era Guaranty 
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Develop Your Films 
in Daylight 
=: REXO 
Developing-Kit 


(Sweetland Patent) 7 


Here is a marvelous invention which 
enables you to develop any 6-exposure 
roll 3} x 54 or smaller in daylight. It requires 
but 3 to 4 minutes for developing. Quick and 
efficient. Results of amazing excellence. 

It is the ideal outfit for traveler or tourist. 
He can develop his films at the place his pictures 
were made and insure himself against failure 
before he leaves the place. 

NO DARKROOM—EXCELLENT RESULTS 
No darkroom necessary—daylight all the way—developing, fixing and washing. So certain are the 
results that it can be relied upon for most exacting scientific and military work. 

CARRY IT IN YOUR POCKET. Fits the pocket. Measures but 1} x 4} x 6} inches, and 
weighs but a pound. So simple that any boy or girl can use it successfully. ’ 


Outfit consists of leatherette case, developing-tube, three — an accurate 
and plete instr for use. PRICE, complete, only $5.00 


Ask your dealer—Circular on Request 


BURKE & JAMES, Inc., Chicago—New York 


THE STANDARD for 
STYLE and EXCELLENCE 


HOU SH Buy HOUSH cALBUM 
and stick your pictures in it with 


TRADE MARK REG, US, PAT. OFFICE 


0 | A ITY You cannot beat this combination 
is a clean, stainless. non- buckling non- 
il 0. UC wrinkling adhesive, especially prepared 
for mounting Photographs FLAT, with- 
out any unusual preparation or trouble. 
Ask your dealer for them. 
THE HOUSH COMPANY, Manufacturers 


7-17 E. Concord Street, Boston, Mass. 
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